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THE CIRCUS IN EARLY RURAL MISSOURI 


BY ELBERT R. BOWEN* 


Within the lifetime of the present generation the American 
circus has almost been replaced as an entertainment medium by the 
films, radio, and television. The boys and girls of early rural Mis- 
souri were more fortunate than our sons and daughters in regard 
to the circus. They saw many wagon shows and show boats, and 
they saw the best circus performers in America. At least sixty- 
one circuses and menageries, under thirty-one different managements, 
toured rural Missouri before the Civil War. Between 1838 and 
1861, circuses appeared in the state in every year except possibly 
1839 and 1844; and in 1856, ten different circuses entertained Mis- 
souriat's beyond St. Louis. During the 1850’s Missourians living 
near either the Mississippi or the Missouri River could see at least 
one circus each sun.mer, and in several seasons they could take their 
pick of two or three sawdust shows. 


Whether traveling in wagons or on boats, the circuses exhibited 
almost entirely in the populated river counties and performed in at 
least one hundred and twenty Missouri towns and hamlets before 
1861. The wagons journeyed westward into the Boon’s Lick country 
and on up the Missouri River as far north as St. Joseph—sometimes 
even to Savannah and Oregon—performing in the towns on one side 
of the river on the westward trek and in the communities on the other 
side when returning east. They also toured the west bank of the 
Mississippi from Cape Girardeau to Hannibal and Palmyra. The 
circus boats stopped at almost every landing along both rivers, oc- 
casionally performing in two or three different towns in a day’s 
time. Apparently few, if any, pitched their tents in the central re- 
gions of northern and southern Missouri. Only one is known to 
have exhibited in Springfield, in southwest Missouri. The shows 

1ELBERT R. BOWEN is associate professor of speech, Central Michigan College 
of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. He received the A. B. degree from De- 
Pauw University, the M. A. from the University of Denver, and the Ph.D. from 
the University of Missouri. From 1946 to 1950 he was instructor in speech at 
the University of Missouri. For a more detailed account of the material in this 
article and for a complete list of all known circus performances during this 
period, see: Elbert R. Bowen, “A Study of Theatrical Entertainments in Rural 


Missouri before the Civil War” (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, University of 
Missouri, 1950), Chapter III, App. I. 
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therefore traveled where the population was dense enough to insure 
profitable audiences. 


These early circuses and menageries were, of course, small or- 
ganizations, compared with the big-top shows of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The circus was then young, for the modern rolling show had 
only been born in 1815.° Therefore, the equestrian company which 
performed in St. Louis in 1823° probably contained little more than 
a few horses and riders, with perhaps an acrobat and a clown as added 
attractions. By the 1830’s the American circus had been elaborated 
by the addition of menageries, animal acts, parades, and even a 
twenty-four horse hitch to the bandwagon—all made possible by 
better roads, which permitted heavier wagons and stock.“ Thus by 
the time it reached rural Missouri in the late thirties, the American 
wagon show had already taken shape, developed and enlarged its 
various acts, and consequently increased its number of personnel. 
Wagon shows of 1840 and 1841 contained horseback riders, jugglers, 
and clowns. The horses were already richly garbed in “sumptuous 
trappings” for their dancing and posing. A menagerie advertised 
the following animals: a rhinoceros, Asiatic serpents, lions, tigers, 
camels, and an elephant. In the mid-forties, buffalo, reindeer, mon- 
keys, leopards, wolves, hyenas, bears, small wild animals, and exotic 
birds had been added to the exhibition. An elephant pulled the 
band-car in the parade. By mid-century the animal trainer had ap- 
peared, and soon he could perform before as many as two or three 
thousand rural Missourians crowded under a tent to see a one-ring 
circus performance. Although P. T. Barnum and Dan Rice adver- 
tised that their tents would accommodate ten or fifteen thousand per- 
sons “comfortably,” the early tents probably never seated more than 
four thousand in any one audience. Compare these with modern tents, 
in which audiences range from five to fifteen thousand. The big-top 
measures as much as six hundred by two hundred feet ; Van Amburgh 
and Raymond's tent of 1852, only three hundred by one hundred 
feet. The modern circus has hundreds of performers, but the claim 
of a pre-Civil War show that it had “200 men and horses” undoubt- 


Karl C. May. The Circus from Rome to Ringling (New York, Duffield and 
Green, 1932), p. 28. 

William G. B. Carson, The catre on the Frontier; The Early Years of the 
St. Louts Stage (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 78. The 
nonth of the performances is given as August 


*May, op. cit., p. 34 
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edly seemed large to the early audiences. Even so, the circus was 
growing up. 

Circuses undoubtedly exhibited in rural Missouri before 1840. 
The American Arena Company, traveling by steamer on the Mis- 
sissippi, performed in Davenport, Iowa, in 1838.° It almost cer- 
tainly stopped at many landings along the river, wherever it could 
take in a few dollars. Probable stops in Missouri, aside from St. 
Louis, were Cape Girardeau, Ste. Genevieve, and the newly incor- 
porated Hannibal. Furthermore, it is likely that this was the circus 
which visited Jefferson City* and probably other Missouri River 
towns. 

The Seeley circus of 1840 is the first wagon show definitely 
known to have exhibited west of St. Louis. It appeared in Fayette 
and Glasgow and undoubtedly other Boon’s Lick villages." The fol- 
lowing year, the Johnson, Fogg, Stickney concern, featuring a trick 
horse named Champion, sixteen equestrians, a juggler, and a clown 
who sang Negro songs and played a banjo, also journeyed up the 
north bank of the Missouri, supposedly as far west as the Platte 
country, returning on the south side of the river.” This circus 
charged prices typical of the tent shows throughout the pre-Civil War 
period: fifty cents for adults; half-price for children and servants. 
Advertisements for the Waring, Raymond, Weeks Menagerie and 
Circus in 1841 reveal a portion of its itinerary: Maysville, Salem, 
Mount Vernon, Lebanon, and Edwardsville, Illinois; St. Louis, St. 
Charles, Cottleville, Hickory Grove, Warrenton, Pinckney, Loutre 
Island, Danville, Williamsburg, Fulton, (probably Millersburg and 
Columbia) and Fayette. Consistent with the customs of the period, 
the circus did not perform on Sundays. Four years later the Great 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden advertised its itinerary through the 
middle of the state as: Richmond, Liberty, Platte City, Westport, 
Independence, Wellington, Lexington, Arrow Rock, Boonville, and 
Palmyra. Many intermediate stops, at small towns now extinct, were 
also made. The Philadelphia show was the first of several menageries 
to reach the area before the Civil War. The advertising claimed that 





‘Joseph S. Schick, The Early Theater in Eastern Iowa: Cultural Beginnings 
and the Rise of the Theater in Davenport and Eastern Iowa, 1836-1863 (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 32-38. The date of the performance was 
August 31, 1838. 

“The first circus visited the city May 18, 1838,."-——Jefferson City Tribune, 
January 18, 1888. 

"Fayette Boon’s Lick Times, July 11, 1840. 
*Ibid., July 17, 1841 
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as the menagerie approached Boonville its elephant would be pulling 
the band-car, followed by a retinue of horses and twenty-one wagons. 
The animal trainer would entertain Boonvillians by harnessing and 
driving a large Nubian lion.” 


Raymond & co.’s and Van Amburgh & ¢o,’s 


MENAGERIES UNI PEI 





Advertisement from the Hannibal Tri-W eekly Messenger, August 17, 1852 


_ The most famous wild animal trainer in the world, Van Amburgh, 
honored Missouri with his performances during the 1850’s. In 1852 
a Hannibal editor referred to Van Amburgh as “the most renowned 
of all Lion conquerors. The journalist was correct, for this daring 
trainer had already become the titular king of trainers in America 
and Europe. A song about him became popular : 


9910 


Van Amburgh is the man, 
who goes to all the shows, 
He goes into the lion’s den, 
and tells you all he knows; 
He sticks his head into the lion’s mouth, 
and keeps it there awhile, 
And when he takes it out again, 
he greets you with a smile.” 


*Boonville Observer, June 24, 1845. 

“Hannibal Trt-Weekly Messenger, August 3, 1852. 

“Sigmund Spaeth, Read ’em and Weep: The Songs You Forgot to Remember 
(New York, Halcyon House, 1939), p. 76. 
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Van Amburgh was not only a brave performer but a shrewd 
promoter as well. In spite of their popularity, circuses were con- 
sidered by many persons to be immoral, degenerate forms of amuse- 
ment. They often assured their audiences that their clown’s jokes 
would not offend “even the most fastidious.” A writer to the Co- 
lumbia Statesman in 1848 was shocked by the way in which “virtuous, 
orderly and soberminded” persons so readily lent themselves to the 
“carnal impulses of the moment” as to attend circus performances, 
which he called “traveling abominations.”” It was to such critics 
that Van Amburgh’s publicity appealed. The “Lion King” empha- 
sized that he was carrying out a religious responsibility in his ex- 
hibitions of taming wild animals. He quoted the Bible to the effect 
that God created man superior to the animals, and stated that he, 
like the early Christians, collected menageries in order to demonstrate 
his superiority over wild beasts." Therefore when this great show- 
man forced animals to kneel at his feet and lick his hands, his audiences 
felt that they were witnessing a moral and instructive performance 
rather than a mere cheap and tawdry circus. He undoubtedly at- 
tracted many righteous persons, as well as the usual circus audience, 
to his show. Tradition has kept Van Amburgh on the throne, at 
any rate, and he is given credit for having originated most of the 
stunts still in use by animal trainers." 


Van Amburgh’s progressive showmanship was demonstrated in 
1854 when he returned to rural Missouri on a huge showboat, the 
Floating Palace. The Palace, which furnished the arena for the 
animal trainer’s acts, was an immense barge towed by the steamer 
James Raymond. The possession of these boats was of great ad- 
vantage to Van Amburgh, for he could now give many more per- 
formances, in fewer days, than he had been able to while traveling on 
land. For example, in one day he exhibited at Douglassville, Illinois, 
opposite Hannibal, at ten in the morning, and twice at Hannibal, at 
two in the afternoon and again at seven in the evening.“ Water 


“The [Columbia] Missouri Statesman, August 18, 1848. 


4A Brief Biographical Sketch of I. A. Van Amburgh and an Illustrated end 
Descriptive History of the Animals Contained in His Menagerie . . . (New York, 
Printed by Samuel Booth, 1860), pp. v-vi. 

4M. B. Leavitt, Fifty Years in Theatrical Management (New York, Broad. 
way Publishing Co., 1912), p. 381. 
“Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, August 19, 1854. 
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travel enabled him to move rap- 
idly and easily, and the large in- 
terior arena on the Palace not 
only could be lighted artificially 
for night performances but was 
also always ready for use. 

Another well-known animal 
trainer, but one who traveled in 
Van Amburgh’s shadow, was 
Herr Driesbach, who visited the 
state in three different seasons: 
1853, 1857, and 1859. During 
the first tour he exhibited in ap- 
proximately thirty different towns 
in the Missouri River counties. 
His animal cage was described as 
weighing over ten thousand 
pounds.” That such a weight 
could be transported over the 
poor western roads was a fact 
which might have impressed his 
audiences. 

Anyone who has ever at- 
tended a performance of a tent- 
circus in early August will un- 
derstand the feelings of the St. 
Joseph newspaper man who gave 
his readers a full account of the 
Driesbach-Mabie show. The re- 
porter admitted that he had gone 
to see the circus in spite of the 
oppressive heat rather than miss 
it for another year. And so, “car- 
ried away by the prevailing spirit 
of the day,” he soon found him- 
self under the hot canvas tent 
with some two thousand others. 
He looked at the animals, watched 


%Columbia Missouri Statesman, July 
8, 1853. 

































the equestrian and gymnastic per- 
formances, laughed at the clown’s 
jokes, ‘“‘some of which indeed, were 
suspected of being a little stale,” 
saw “the fearless Driesbach 

play with the lion and the leop- 
ards,” and then went home.” Per- 
haps some of the two thousand in 
the audience enjoyed Driesbach 
and the other performers more 
than the unknown reporter did; 
perhaps not. 


Driesbach returned in 1857 
with his own menagerie and cir- 
cus, claiming to have the largest 
such enterprise in America. Among 
his animals were Hannibal, the ele- 
phant, and the “only” living giraffe 
in America. Van Amburgh, who 
said that he brought “Old Hanni- 
bal” to America in 1824, described 
the animal as being twelve feet, 
four inches in height and one-third 
larger than any other elephant ever 
brought to the country.” 


No name is so well known in 
the history of the American circus 
as that of P. T. Barnum. One of 
his most successful pursuits was 
the exhibition of the midget Tom 
Thumb. The great promoter dis- 
covered Tom Thumb at the age of 
five, in 1842." The boy was tal- 


"St. Joseph Weekly Commercial 
Cycle, August 12, 1853. 
Sketch of Van Amburgh, pp. 25-27. 


wp, T. Barnum, Struggles and Tri- 


umphs; or, Forty Years’ Recollections of 
P. T. Barnum; Written by Himself (New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 106. 
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ented and did prove to be a dwarf as the years passed, but all through 
his boyhood, Tom Thumb was publicized as being twenty-one years 
old. Thus he was advertised in St. Louis in 1844, when he was actu- 
ally seven, and thus he was publicized in Hannibal in 1853, when he 
was actually sixteen.” Unreliable but efficacious advertising had al- 
ready been adopted for the circus by Barnum. “General” Thumb 
was a talented boy, who put on quite a show by himself. In Han- 
nibal he was to sing, dance, pose as Grecian statues, and give his 
famous impersonations of Napoleon and Frederick the Great. Ac- 
companying the dwarf was a “Museum” such as one might expect 
from P. T. Barnum, containing the usual variety of freaks, wax 
figures, wild animals, and a band. A popular song eventually de- 
scribed Barnum’s museums : 


If you want to have some fun, 
I will tell you where to go 


To see the Lion stuffed with straw, 
At P. T. Barnum’s Show.” 


The editor of the Messenger, a local paper, had little to say about 
Barnum’s show, except to remark on the effect of a summer shower 
upon the bonnets in the audience.” 


One of the most interesting bits of fakery in the annals of the 
American circus occurred in 1850 and succeeding years, and it is 
quite probable that the audiences in rural Missouri were fooled as 
were audiences over most of the country. This trickery was con- 
ceived by S. Q. Stokes, of Cincinnati, an expert teacher of horse- 
back riding and a well known circus owner and manager. Stokes 
had trained his own daughters to be accomplished equestriennes, but 
he had finally given up in despair in the attempt to develop women 
riders who could do the difficult riding that men could. Women 
have never been as daring riders as men, yet audiences prefer to 
see women ride. Eventually Stokes found an effeminate Creole boy 
who was an expert rider. Stokes dressed the boy as a woman and 
billed him on the circus programs as “Mademoiselle Ella Zoyhara.” 
The boy’s spectacular riding made him one of the most famous riders 


St. Louis Democrat, April 1, 1844; Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, August 
18, 1853. 


“Hannibal Journal, August 25, 1853. 
2 Spaeth, op. cit., p. 77. 
*Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, September 15, 1853. 
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of the age. Even after he acquired a wife and children, Ella continued 
to please circus audiences. 


For fifteen years and on three continents, as Ella Zoyhara, poised on the 
back of a loping resinback, kissed “her” hands to hosts of admirers, pi- 
rouetted with poetic grace, leaped through papered hoops and over ban- 
ners nonchalantly and was a big-top sensation, liberally advertised. 


The deception was so successful that persons who heard rumors that 
Ella Zoyhara was a man refused to believe them after seeing “her’’ 
perform. Mrs. Sam Cowell, wife of an actor, who had heard the 
rumors, was impressed with Ella’s riding: 


. .. Ella Zoyhara—whether he or she,—was about the most astonishing 
rider I ever saw. Her pirouettes, leaps, and attitudes were given with 
the most graceful ease, figuré, and feet were handsome, and dress perfectly 
modest without being prudish.” 


Mademoiselle Ella was performing with the Stokes circus in 
1850, when it exhibited in New Madrid and Cape Girardeau.” 

The most famous masculine horseback rider of the day was Levi 
J. North, who appeared in rural Missouri on more than one occa- 
sion and in more than one season. Thirty years before he brought 
his National Circus to Missouri in 1856, he was a boy circus rider. 
He toured the West Indies and South America before executing 
“the first known somersault on the back of a running horse, during 
an 1839 engagement in London.”” These somersaults, which North 
learned to throw sixty and seventy consecutive times, were from feet 
to feet on the back of a horse galloping about the ring.* North was 
not only the greatest equestrian of the century, but he was also a 
circus and theatrical manager. During the winter before he toured 
Missouri, he opened an amphitheater in Chicago, presenting eques- 
trian shows, the famous horse-drama Mazeppa, pantomimes, and 
performances by visiting actors.” 


“May, op. cit., pp. 206-09. 

*M. Willson Disher (ed.), The Cowells in America; Being the Diary of Mrs. 
Sam Cowell during Her Husband’s Concert Tour in the Years 1860-1861 (Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1934), p. 137. 

*Cape Girardeau Western Eagle, April 5, 1850. 

“May, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 

*Isaac J. Greenwood, The Circus: Its Origin and Growth Prior to 1835; 
With a Sketch of Negro Minstrelsy (New York, William Abbatt, 1909), pp. 
134-35. 

*Robert L. Sherman, Chicago Stage: Its Records and Achievements (Chi- 
cago, the Author, 1947), I, 269, 276, 278, 404. 
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In 1858 North featured 
his new calliope, an instru- 
ment already used by 
showboats, but probably a 
novelty none-the-less in a 
wagon show. In addition 
to providing music, the 
calliope could be used for 
pumping water onto the 
dusty ring, as an emer- 
gency fire-fighter, or for 
wetting the canvas on 
hot days. This manager 
should receive credit for 
his many efforts to link 
the circus and the legiti- 
mate theatre. His circus 
bills usually included bal- 
let and pantomimes. 

Apparently the 1858 
season was a poor one, in 
spite of Levi North’s ex- 
tensive advertising. A 
month after appearing in 
Elkhorn, Richmond, and 
Carrollton in early June, 
North’s circus was fre- 
ported to have broken up 
in Huntsville in favor of 
a retreat to St. Louis. 
“The bad roads, &c. made 
the country trip a dead 
loss,” commented a Lib- 
erty newspaper.” In April 
of the following year the 
Hannibal paper carried 
the following postscript: 
“The calliope, wagons, 
&c., belonging to L. J. 


“Liberty Weekly Tribune, 
July 9, 1858. 








DDT ECALLIOP PE. : 





Advertisement from the Jefferson City In- 
quirer, August 7, 1859 
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North’s Circus, were sold at Sheriff’s sale at Burlington, the other 
day ...’" And so the bad season had apparently forced North 
to sell his equipment. Temporary misfortune however did not pre- 
vent him from being one of the outstanding figures of the nineteenth 
century circus. 

Without much doubt, the most popular performer in the early 
American circus was Dan Rice. However, if Rice had impressed 
all his audiences as he did one citizen of Hannibal in 1848, he would 
never have been a success. This Hannibalian wrote a letter to the 
Journal, signing it “A LOOKER ON.™ He was very unhappy 
about his experience at the Dan Rice circus, referring to Rice and 
his company as a “motley gang of Bacchanalian mountebanks.” 
“LOOKER ON” reported that the performers had “exhibited, or 
rather exposed themselves” in Hannibal, and he admitted that he 
had been a bit gullible in going to see them. “As to Dan Rice, the 
‘great Sheakspearian [sic] clown,’” he wrote, “we think the title 
Sheakspearian blackguard would suit him much better.” The critic 
complained about Rice’s lack of true wit and common decency and be- 
wailed the sickening prostitution of Shakespeare’s beautiful language 
and sublime ideas. Yet he conceded that Rice’s performance was 
popular with many persons who prided themselves on being moral 

Four years later Dan Rice returned to Hannibal and received 
the praises of the editor of a different local newspaper : 


In days “yore,” Dan was the most incorrible [sic] wretch we ever knew, 
but then he was young and VERDANT—now, since he has cut his “wisdom 
teeth,” a more modest clown never convulsed his audience with laughter.™ 


Rice was one of the most fabulous individuals in a most fab- 
ulous business. Almost every study of the American circus or of 
Negro minstrelsy contains much praise for Dan Rice the performer, 
along with both praise and condemnation for Dan Rice the man. A 
few phrases from various sources refer to him as “one of the most 
famous circus clowns America has produced,” “the greatest circus 
clown who ever lived,” and “King of Clowns.”™ 

Rice was known as a Shakespearian clown, a phenomenon one 
would not expect to find in a circus today. He looked like Uncle 

"Hannibal Daily Messenger, April 13, 1859. 

*Hannibal Journal, June 29, 1848. 

Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, August 24, 1852. 

“Carl Wittke, Tambo and Bones; A History of the American Minstrel Stage 


(Durham, N. Car., Duke University, 1930), p. 241; Gil Robinson, Old Wagon 
Show Days (Cincinnati, Brockwell Co., 1925), p. 44; Greenwood, op cit., p. 135. 
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Sam, in whiskers and costume. He spoke in Shakespearian language, 
anu quoted the Bard tor almost any purpose. He was considered 
very tunny a hundred years ago, but he would seem very much out 
of place in a three-ring circus of our time. Whereas now the modern 
clown frolics in silence in a large tent where use of the voice without 
amplification is fruitless, the old-time Merry Andrew exchanged 
witty remarks with his audience and seared the ringmaster with 
blasts of wit and perhaps coarse humor. He was the comedian of 
the day, but if he were Dan Rice, he was more than just a comedian, 
for he could enter any act of the circus bill and perform well. 

Rice appeared in Hannibal at the time Sam Clemens was in- 
dulging in the famous dog controversy—August, 1852. Although 
Mark Twain never stated that he had attended a Dan Rice per- 
formance, it is quite possible that his description of a circus per- 
formance in Huck Finn was modeled after the Rice show. Certainly 
Rice is given credit for originating the drunken-rider act so vividly 
portrayed in Twain’s book. 

The two circuses which appeared most often in rural Missouri 
before the Civil War were both midwestern firms: one owned by 
the Mabie brothers of Wisconsin, and the other by “Dr.” G. R. 
Spalding of Cincinnati, Ohio. The Mabie circus toured Missouri in 
nine seasons between 1843 and 1859; Spalding and his partner 
Rogers also sent shows into the state during nine summers between 
1848 and 1860. 

The Mabies were independent operators who had no connec- 
tions with the great eastern circus syndicates.” They were possibly 
never a top-notch organization, yet they offered some of the best 
performers in their bills, such as Waterman, Rockwell, Puss Hor- 
ner, Beasley, Den Stone, Frank and Tony Pastor, and Driesbach. 
The Mabies toured extensively, from Wisconsin to Texas, and were 
always a wagon show. In 1846 their organization, combined with 
Howes’, gave the first recorded night circus performances in rural 
Missouri. During the 1840's their shows were largely equestrian in 
nature, and in 1847 particularly, their advertising stressed their large 
and beautiful stud of horses. 

Combined with their menagerie and Den Stone’s circus in 1856 
was Tyler’s Indian Exhibition, which used Indians in spectacles 
portraying buffalo hunts, corn gatherings, various Indian dances, 
and Pocahontas rescuing Captain Smith. 


Ayres Davies, “Wisconsin, Incubator of the American Circus,” The Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, 25 (March, 1942), 288-90. 
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During these early days of the American circus all performers 
had to have one talent in common: the ability to defend them- 
selves, to fight for their lives whenever a certain signal was given. 
That signal was, of course, the call “Hey Rube!” Local rowdies for 
one reason or another—often because of an excessive consumption of 
alcohol—would decide to clean out the circus. Circus men had no 
desire for such fights. The fracases meant a loss of money and 
perhaps of life and equipment. For example, Bill Lake, one of the 
most popular clowns of the period, was later killed by a local bully 
during a stand at Granby, Missouri.” One circus veteran, speaking 
of his years with the Mabie outfit, said that it seemed as if all the 
rubes ever wanted to do was to clean up on the circus, some- 
times resulting in fights two or three times a week.” Perhaps the 
Mabies had more than their share. They at least had some trouble 
in Missouri in 1855. The Brunswick paper, while actually carrying 
a Mabie advertisement, reprinted articles from Westport and Park- 
ville claiming that the Mabie firm was an “abolition concern.”™ 
According to the western journalists, the elephant trainer had tried 
to run-off a slave near Westport. 

Ed and Jerry Mabie are credited with having created the after- 
show of negro minstrels. Rather than have minstrel acts in the 
big show these managers realized that a separate show with sep- 
arate admission fees would be profitable. 

Spalding and Rogers helped modernize the circus with inno- 
vations in management and operation. In about 1850 they originated 
the knock-down seats which enabled the wagon shows to set-up and 
pack-up the show in rapid time. These managers also introduced 
quarter-poles between the center and side poles, inclined runways for 
loading the circus railroad trains, and the use of the Drummond light 
and gas works for night performances.” This development took the 
circus out of the whale oil, tallow candle period. 


Besides being the first to put a circus on rails—in 1856— 
Spalding is also credited by one authority as having put out the 
first “big” boat show,” meaning the combination of the Floating 
Palace and the James Raymond, boats already mentioned above. 
Stokes, Rice, Washburn, and others had found steamboats convenient 


*Jefferson City Missouri State Times, September 3, 1869. 
3™May, op cit., pp. 54, 57. 

The (Brunswick) Weekly Brunswicker, July 28, 1855. 
*®May, op. cit., pp. 57, 239. 

“Ibid., pp. 39, 129. 
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for the transportation of smaller shows and minstrel entertainments. 
Apparently Spalding and Rogers had the Palace constructed for large 
circus exhibitions. This huge barge was constructed in Cincinnati in 
1852. It had an amphitheatre for equestrian performances contain- 
ing two tiers of boxes—the first with armchairs, seating, according 
to the advertising, twenty-five hundred persons.“ The cost was sup- 
posedly $45,000.“ The dress circle contained 7,500 square feet, as 
compared with only 5,000 square feet in the dress circle of the St. 
Charles theatre in New Orleans. The St. Charles was at that time 
the second largest theatre in the United States. The Palace had 
4,000 square feet in the gallery, and about 2,000 in the ring. It 
surpassed the St. Louis theatres in size and elegance.“ The barge 
was two hundred and fifty feet long and had a beam of fifty feet.“ It 
contained, in addition to the circus ring, a stage and auditorium, of- 
fices, museum, greenroom, dressing rooms, stable, and a pipe organ.” 
Thus the Floating Palace could truly accommodate large audiences 
comfortably. Besides being able to travel efficiently, it could often 
give exhibitions without having to pay license fees by presenting its 
entertainments outside town limits. The roof of the barge was 
undoubtedly more waterproof than an ordinary circus tent, and the 
constant fear of a tent blowing down was avoided by the owners. 
Less than a month before the Palace exhibited in Hannibal in 
August of 1852, Spalding and Rogers’ other circus, the North 
American, had trouble there in a storm. To guard against a dis- 
astrous blowdown the managers lowered the canvas until the storm 
blew over.” Several blowdowns occurred in various Missouri towns 
before the Civil War. 

With many advantages to its credit the Floating Palace was 
used by Spalding and Rogers for several vears during the 1850’s. It 
appeared in Missouri in 1852, 1853, 1855, 1856, and 1859. Van 


Amburgh used it in 1854. During the Civil War it served as a Con- 
federate hospital. 


“tA conservative estimate of 1800 persons was made by the Davenport Ga- 
zette, June 9, 1853, cited by Joseph S. Schick, “Early Showboat and Circus in 
the Upper Valley,” Mid-America, 32 (October, 1950), 217. 

“Louisville Journal, date unknown, quoted by the St. Joseph Adventure, 
March 26, 1852. 

“Margaret Blackburn, “The Stage in St. Louis, Missouri, after 1850,” (un- 
published Master’s thesis, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1927), p. 35. 

“Louisville Journal, date unknown, quoted by the St. Joseph Adventure, 
March 26, 1852. 

“Schick, “Early Showboat and Circus in the Upper Valley,” Mid-America, 
32 (October, 1950), 216. 

“Hannibal Tri-Weekly Messenger, July 31, 1852. 
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The Palace had one serious disadvantage: it was apparently too 
large to be towed safely up the Missouri River. Although the James 
Raymond, its usual towboat, steamed up that river in some seasons, 
the Palace was never taken along. 

The Raymond was more than a mere towboat, for it also con- 
tained an auditorium called the “‘Ridotto,” which was used for min- 
strel performances. The side-wheeler had crew’s quarters, galley and 
a mess hall for one hundred entertainers and deck hands.“ After 
parting with the Palace, Spalding and Rogers continued to use the 
Raymond for transporting circuses which pitched tents on land or for 
carrying minstrel entertainments. 

Many other circuses and menageries appeared in rural Mis- 
souri before the war. Among them were those managed by Rock- 
well, June and Turner, P. A. Older, and “Yankee” Robinson, who 
started the famous Ringling brothers on their circus careers.* Orton’s 
Badger Circus exhibited in Kansas City on April 26, 1856, the 
earliest known theatrical performance in that city. Other early 
circuses were managed by Davis and Crosbie, G. F. Bailey, H. M. 
Smith, Antonio, Washburn, Sands and Nathan, Carroll, L. B. Lent, 
and Satterlee and Bell, whose circus had the longest run during the 
period—seven performances during a forced two-weeks stay in Co- 
lumbia in 1858. One unusual form of circus must be mentioned : 
the Great Monkey Circus and Burlesque Dramatic Troupe, managed 
bv Colonel J. H. Woods for Spalding and Rogers. This circus. which 
traveled on the steamers Banjo and James Raymond in 1858, fea- 
tured acts hv monkevs. dogs, and goats. 

Probablv no newsnaper editor ever succeeded in putting into 
print what the ordinary person feels when he sees a circus perform- 
ance. Human thrill is rarely described adequately. The pre-Civil 
War newspapers sometimes did say complimentary things about 
circus exhibitions, but the general absence of comment on any form 
of entertainment in the columns of the old newspapers can he at- 
tributed to at least two things: the inadequacy of words to express 


“Schick. Early Theater in Eastern Iowa, p. 28. 

“May, op cit., pp. 147-48. 

“Kansas Citu Enterprise. Avril 5. 1856. This advertisement apneared al- 
most two months before the May 31 circus advertisement in the Enterprise 
which Rietz mistakenly terms the “first reference to a public performance in 
Kansas Citv.”—Louftse Rietz. “History of the Theatre of Kansas City. Missouri 
from the Beginnings until 1900” (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Iowa City, 1939), I, 11. Harold and Ernestine Briggs make this 
same error.—“The Theatre in Early Kansas City,” Mid-America, 32 (April, 1950). 
90. 
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the feelings of the observer and the common attitude among some 
Americans that entertainment is fine but hardly an essential factor in 
life. Complimentary press notices usually stated only that the show 
was worth seeing. Adverse criticism was even rarer, possibly be- 
cause the editors wished to hold on to advertising accounts. 
Circuses sometimes did antagonize the local populace. They 
were not entirely innocent in their continual struggles with the 
rough elements of the communities in which they exhibited. Some- 
times grafters, whose business was to fleece the local populace, were 
tolerated or even promoted by the managements. But as a rule 
the newspapers reveal approval of the circus and the usual excite- 
ment awaiting its arrival in town. Two outstanding complaints ap- 
peared in the press: one in Carrollton, the other in Columbia. The 
Carrollton editor complimented his readers for not patronizing the 
Satterlee, Bell Circus in 1858, saying: “it demonstrates that they can 
put their half dollars to better use.”” He extended his remarks by 
observing that circuses were an evil because they took money out of 
a community. Such arguments were probably not rare even though 
they did not often appear in the papers, for at that time, just fol- 
lowing the panic of 1857, money was scarce in the West. The other 
complaint, made in a vociferous letter to the Columbia newspaper,” 
tevealed the feelings of a not inconsiderable group of citizens who 
believed that all such entertainments were downright immoral. The 
article referred to the circuses as “travelling death and moral ruin.” 
Circuses, as well as most other forms of entertainment, were 
compelled to pay taxes in the form of license fees. In 1856 Co- 
lumbia reauired the payment of a fee of twenty-five dollars, a rather 
typical fee for the time.” St. Joseph charged the highest sum, fifty 
dollars for each day.” Liberty and Springfield were much more 
lenient, charging only ten and five dollars, respectively.“ While it is 
surprising that St. Joseph charged so much and Springfield so little, 
such differences should not be taken as an indication that the one 


Quoted from the Carrollton Democrat, date unknown, by the Liberty Weekly 
Tribune, September 17, 1858. 

The (Columbia) Missouri Statesman, August 18, 1848. 

Town ordinance, dated June 15, 1856, Book A, Proceedings, Board of Trus- 
tees, Columbia, Missouri. Other towns charging twenty five dollars per day 
were Boonville and Hannibal. 

SCity ordinance, No. 84, relating to revenue, dated August 22, 1851, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 

“Liberty city ordinance, dated June 12, 1851, published in The Weekly Trib- 
une, July 11, 1851; Springfield city ordinance, dated March 12, 1846, published 
in the Springfield Advertiser, April 4, 1846. 
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city liked circuses less than the other. The St. Joseph authorities 
probably knew that circuses would exhibit there before relatively 
large audiences whatever the tax might be, while Springfield, being 
so far away from the main concentration of Missouri’s population, did 
not wish to discourage circuses from making the longer and less 
lucrative tour into southwestern Missouri. 

Neither newspaper editorials, letters to newspapers, nor city 
laws can tell us what the circus of one hundred years ago meant to 
its audiences. The evidence points to two significant facts: many of 
the best circuses in the country laid their itineraries across rural 
Missouri; Missourians of pre-Civil War days saw more circus per- 
formances than any other form of professional entertainment. 
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JOSEPH MURPHY’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST 


BY EMILY ANN ONEIL BOTT* 


Today you can eat lunch in Missouri and dinner in California, 
but to our ancestors who developed the West, transportation was a 
problem of gigantic proportions. It was solved in part by Joseph 
Murphy, an Irish immigrant living in St. Louis. Overlooked by most 
historians,’ his contribution remains nevertheless a real one for he 
supplied more than 200,000° covered wagons to the pioneers who set- 
tled the West. His “Murphy wagons,” as they were called, went to 
Santa Fe with the early traders. They carried men and supplies to 
the battlefronts of the Mexican War. And they brought the pioneers 
over the Oregon and California trails to exploit and settle the 
wilderness. 


Murphy lacked only five years of having lived the entire nineteeth 
century, and to a large extent, the pattern of his life paralleled the 
growth of the American nation during that time. In an even greater 
measure he personified the development of his adopted home, St. 
Louis, from a small river town to a substantial city of diverse in- 
terests and wealth. 


MURPHY’S EARLY LIFE 


Born February 1, 1805, in Thornogs, County Louth, Ireland, 
Joseph and his twin brother Patrick were the sons of James and Mary 
(Hullen) Murphy. Religious intolerance made their future unbe- 
lievably bleak. As Catholics they were excluded from the franchise, 
the magistracy, from all corporate offices in towns, from all ranks in 


*EMILY ANN O’NEIL BOTT, a native of New York, received a B. S. degree 
from St. Louis University in 1943 and an M. A. from the same institution in 
1947. She was, at one time, a staff writer on the women’s page of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat but she is now living in Mt. Vernon, Ill. She is a great 
grand-daughter of Joseph Murphy through her mother, who was a daughter of 
the late Mrs. L. J. Moore, Murphy’s daughter. 


1Exceptions are: Archer B. Hulbert, The Paths of Inland Commerce (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1920), p. 190; Henry G. Alsberg (Director 
Federal Writers’ Project) The Oregon Trail (New York, Hastings House, 1939), 
p. 38; and R. L. Duffus, The Santa Fe Trail (New York, Tudor Publishing Co., 
1934), p. 134. 


*The Republic (St. Louis), March 21, 1901. 
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the army, from the bench, the bar, and the whole administration of 
justice.” 

Willing to make any sacrifice to give her children a better start in 
life, in 1818 Mrs. Murphy sent Joseph to America. Three of her 
brothers had gone before him. As far as is known, she never saw 
Joseph again. The boy accompanied his nineteen-year-old Aunt 
Brigid on the nine month’s journey to a small village near Creve 
Coeur, west of St. Louis, where the other boys were supposedly man- 
aging a farm purchased for them by their father. 

An unhappy situation awaited the young travelers when they 
arrived in September. The brothers, who tended more to the reci- 
tation of Shakespeare and the hoisting of a tankard, had foregone the 
tedious field of agriculture in favor of whiskey manufacturing. The 
mortgage which they had put on the farm had been foreclosed by 
Bryan Mullanphy, and the youths had disappeared. 

Loathe to return home, Joseph hired himself out as a farm hand 
for $4.00 a month. Brigid found lodging in St. Louis. Her future hus- 
band, Matthew Dougherty, convinced the boy that he should “come to 
town” and learn a trade. Accordingly, in October of 1819, Joseph 
was “‘put to a bench,” or apprenticed, in the shop of Daniel Caster, 
wagon maker, at 185 North Main Street, above North H. 

St. Louis, though still a frontier town, was no backward village 
to which the foreigners had come. Founded as a fur trading post in 
1764, it had a distinctive French air from the beginning. 

The town had been incorporated in 1809. Fur trading had been 
the chief industry in the early days, but the character of the city was 
rapidly shifting to that of a river port. Situated as it was just be- 
low the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, it was a 
natural river terminus, and, at the same time, the logical “jumping 
off” spot for western adventurers and settlers. It was here that East- 
ern merchants shipped their goods for resale to those men out- 
fitting for trips across the plains in later years. 

Joseph worked in Caster’s shop, carrying water from the nearby 
Mississippi, stacking lumber, sweeping the building, and running er- 
rands. In cold weather he held the candle steady so the wheelwrights, 
as they were called, could see to work in the dark, freezing quarters. 


’Martin Haverty, The History of Ireland from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time (New York, Thomas Farrell, 1867), pp. 735-741. At this time 
Ireland had been united with England with the promise of Catholic emancipa- 
tion but the promise had not been fulfilled and Catholics were at a great dis- 
advantage. 
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He learned to judge the quality of lumber, sight unseen, by merely 
feeling the grain. (This ability became an invaluable asset in later 
days when he journeyed as far as Minnesota to buy his own wood). 
After a year of apprenticeship, he received his own bench next to 
Sammy Mount, another pioneer wagon maker, who corrected the 
novice’s mistakes and evaluated his work. 


J. MURPHY 


- 
ry 





Advertisement from the St. Louis Directory of 1859 


In 1825 he went in business for himself and on New Year's day, 
1825, he began to keep the first of the account books which today 
form the bulk of primary source material available on the tremendous 
business he built. At least one book is missing, but the three volumes 
now in the library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, are 
fascinating first-hand accounts of the early wagon industry in Mis- 
souri between the years 1825-1841, 1847-1853, and 1885-1888. They 
contain records of wages paid his men, rent collected from the workers 
who lived on his property, prices of clothes, lumber, iron and other 
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wagon materials, and even the construction costs of a house he built, 
in addition to the business records of wagons sold to his customers. 

Young Murphy left Caster’s shop after six years. He re- 
cords the events on the first page of his new account book thus: “St. 
Louis January the lst—Joseph Murphy his term of apprenticeship 
being ended to this date.” The same page also shows that he worked 
for four more men (James Earl, John Jurard [John B. Girard], 
Samuel Mount and Edward Harrington) before renting his own shop 
from John White Hill‘ on June 22, 1826. He continued to rent dif- 
ferent shops according to his needs until July 14, 1835, when he paid 
William and Martha Christy $1,800 for three lots on Seventh and 
Morgan (now Delmar) streets.’ He built his shop there and a home 
in 1841. 

In 1853 he bought the land on which he located his wagon shop 
for the remaining thirty-five years of his business life. Bounded by 
Broadway and Sixth, and situated between Cass and O’Fallon streets, 
he paid Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Moore $34,000 for the property, which 
he improved with a stable, a dwelling, and stores.” 

The tall, serious-minded Irishman had come a long way since his 
immigrant days, but until the expanding activities of the Santa Fe 
trade gave him his real start, he was just another wheelwright in the 
city of St. Louis. In this capacity he made plows, wheel barrows, ox 
yokes, carts, and drays, in addition to building and repairing wagons. 

He seldom had an order for more than one wagon at a time, in 
contrast to the late 1840’s and early 1850’s when he contracted to re- 
pair as many as fourteen wagons from Jefferson Barracks,” or to 
build eight wagons for “P. M. Chowteau of Kansas City” at an aver- 
age price of $130.25. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE SANTA FE TRAIL ON 
MURPHY’S BUSINESS 


A Mexican government official whom he had never seen, Gover- 
nor Manuel Armijo, unknowingly gave Murphy his real start in busi- 
ness. Santa Fe was founded in 1609 by the Spanish as an outpost 
against hostile Indians. More than 2,000 miles from the capital of 


‘Identified as John Whitehill in the office of the City Recorder of Deeds, St. 
Louis. 

‘According to records in the office of the City Recorder of Deeds, Book V, 
p. 412, this purchase was made (or at least recorded) on July 14, 1836. 

*Title office at the St. Louis City Hall, Book W, 6, p. 38. 

‘Joseph Murphy, Day Book, p. 190, May 10, 1849. 
8Ibid., p. 98, May 13, 1849. 
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Mexico, it was slow to develop and harder to supply. When Captain 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike reached the sleepy little village in 1807 on 
a government mission similar to that which sent Lewis and Clark in 
another direction, he realized the tremendous opportunity which ex- 
isted for his countrymen to carry on a lucrative trade with the inhab- 
itants of New Mexico. In 1821, the year in which Mexico effected its 
independence from Spain, and in 1822, William Becknell became the 
“father of the Santa Fe Trail” when he traversed the route with 
several pack animals. That was the beginning of a very profitable 
trade which developed between Santa Fe and the States by way of 
Missouri. 


In 1839 Governor Armijo arbitrarily imposed a tax of $500 on 
each wagon load entering the province from the United States, “with- 
out regard to its value or quality.”” He looked upon the Americans 
as obnoxious, and was determined to keep them out or obtain all the 
revenue he could from them. 


He might have succeeded in driving them out if it had not been 
for Joseph Murphy for the tax probably would have ruined the 
traders. In the ten years preceding this drastic measure an average 
of seventy-six wagons covered the trail annually, carrying an annual 
average of $141,000 in merchandise or $1855.26 per wagon.” Sub- 
tract $500 from the profit and the trip would hardly have been worth 
while. The obvious solution lay in a larger wagon, so the men could 
carry the equivalent of several loads on one trip, defeating the purpose 
of the tax. Quick to seize an opportunity, Murphy began construct- 
ing a freighter which held not one, but four to five thousand pounds 
of merchandise ; thus cutting the tax by seventy-five to eighty percent. 


The new wagon was a tremendous affair. According to Murphy’s 
son : 


the wheels were seven feet high, the height of the bed was such that a man 
standing inside would barely disclose the top of his head. The wagon was 
moved by four pair of oxen. The rim of the wheels were eight inches wide, 
the spokes, young oak saplings, and the tongue was fifty feet long. The 
wheels were not bound with iron, which could not be obtained.” 


*Ralph Emerson Twitchell, Old Santa Fe, the Story of New Mezxico’s Ancient 
Capital (Santa Fe, N.M., New Mexican Publishing Corp., 1925), pp. 208-9. All 
facts concerning Armijo are taken from this source. 

wFigures were evolved from a study of the table on the Santa Fe trade 


in Josiah Gregg’s Commerce of the Prairies (Philadelphia, J. W. Moore, 1855), 
II, 160. 


“Anselm B. Murphy, Joseph Murphy, a ninety-one page monograph printed 
for the late Anselm Murphy, who was the son of the wagon maker. 
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How much Murphy charged for these wagons, or how many he 
made through the years cannot be known for certain, for the purpose 
or destination of the vehicles was not usually mentioned in the ac- 
count books. 

There are, of course, some exceptions. A Mr. Jacob Jarrett 
signed a receipt for a Santa Fe wagon, for which he paid $27 on March 
19, 1827." Since this was only five years after wagons had been 
introduced on the trail, and the purchase antedated Governor Armijo’s 
tax by twelve years, it certainly was not one of the tremendous freight- 
ers which gained fame in the 40’s. 

In the summer of 1847, Murphy’s Day Book recorded the follow- 
ing transactions: “Richard Owens—Santafee trader—large ox 
wagon $130.”" A Mr. Robert Campbell paid $500 “on account of 
12 ox wagons that I am to Make for a Mexican Merchant that De- 
posited that sum in his hands.”“* So Murphy’s fame had reached even 
to the Southwest, where his original wagons had gone. Further proof 
of this is a sale he made to the “Rev. Bishop of Santa Fee” of three 
wagons “suitable for 4 mules each with double covers, and one wal- 
tent”(?). The total bill came to $314.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE MEXICAN WAR 


If the Santa Fe trade gave Murphy his start in business, the 
Mexican War, 1846-1848, consolidated his position as wagon maker 
par excellence. The trail was more glamorous, but army contracts 
made a rich man of Joseph Murphy. No war profiteer, he made a 
good wagon, and never stooped to the trick of trying to hide de- 
fective workmanship by liberal coats of paint. 


He made a specialty of freighters, as his make of the Conestoga wagon 
was called. His wagons were made of only the best selected, well seasoned 
lumber and no hole to receive a bolt was ever bored in the wood. All holes 
were drilled by means of the use of red-hot iron rods of a dimension exactly 
one size less than the bolt to be used. This method of drilling bolt holes pre- 
vented the wood from ever cracking or decaying around the bolt. It was a vital 
matter that a freighter should not break down on its journey; hence Murphy’s 
well built wagons speedily and readily sold and he had all the business he could 
handle.** 


“2Joseph Murphy, Account Book, I, 18. The year is not marked in the 
entry, but the color of ink used is the same as that in other 1827 entries; 
a lighter brown than that of the previous year. 

Joseph Murphy, Day Book, p. 13, June 15, 1847. 

“J bid., p. 129, October 7, 1848. 

I bid., p. 525, July 10, 1852. 

%James Malcolm Breckenridge, William Clark Breckenridge, Historical Re- 
search Writer and Bibliographer of Missouriana (St. Louis, Published by the 
Author, 1932), p.. 233. 
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His services were in great demand, and, according to his son, 
Anselm Murphy, from the day of his first army contract, Murphy 
never had another idle moment on his hands.” 

When American soldiers were killed, in April, 1846, while patrol- 
ing disputed Texas territory in violation of international law, the 
Mexican War broke out in earnest.” General Stephen Watts Kearny 
mustered his troops in St. Louis for the march on Santa Fe. 

The federal government had erected a system of forts throughout 
the West and South, at least three of which, Leavenworth, Brown, 
and Bent, were on routes followed by the troops during the Mexican 
War. To supply these troops and man these forts, the United States 
Army became one of the largest freighters in our country’s history. 


Early in June, 1846, he | Kearny | began sending westward, at intervals 
of three or four days, supply trains with orders to rendezvous at Bent’s Fort .. . 
How many hundreds of wagons went over the [ Santa Fe] Trail that year 
cannot be more than guessed at. Colonel John T. Hughes, who marched with 
Doniphan, says that one hundred were about a week in advance of the ex- 
pedition. Kearny is said to have had three hundred for the baggage of his own 
command. . . 

Each of the wagon trains of the Army of the West consisted of from 
twenty-five to thirty vehicles, carrying bread-stuffs and flour and usually ac- 
companied by cattle to be killed when buffalo meat could not be obtained.” 


Large quantities of the breadstuffs and flour, to say nothing of the 
mules and covered wagons, came from St. Louis. The Santa Fe trade 
had taught men a valuable lesson about beasts of burden. Since only 
oxen could be had in Missouri in the early days, many caravans went 
West under ox power only to discover that the tender feet of their 
beasts were in no condition to make the return trip. Mules, which 
had long been available in Mexico, were more adaptable. In addition, 
is was hard to get oxen “to eat the buffalo grass or gamma grass 
which was the only forage beyond the Arkansas River.”"” Many of 
the traders left their oxen in Santa Fe and returned under mule 
power ; and thus was born the “Missouri mule.” 

St. Louis entrepreneurs could hardly work fast enough to fill 
the orders which daily came to them. Joseph Murphy’s account books 
show a total of $12,263.52 in army contracts for the years 1829-1841 
and 1847-1852. Since hostilities with Mexico ceased in 1848, all this 


“Anselm Murphy, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

%Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1941), 
p. 176. 

YR. L. Duffus, op. cit., pp. 193-4. 

»Duffus, op. cit., pp. 133-4. 
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obviously was not war work. The western forts had to be supplied 
even in peacetime. But the majority of the large wagons probably 
found their way in military trains to California and Texas. 


THE FUR TRADE, GOLD, AND THE OREGON TRAIL 


It has been stated that the mythical-map of the West was drawn 
on a beaver skin. Through the years, Murphy had been supplying 
the fur traders with small carts and drays, the low, strong vehicles 
used for transporting heavy articles. 

On August 4, 1830, William Sublette arrived at Wind River, 
Wyoming, with the first wheeled vehicles ever to be driven to the 
mountains, excluding a single mounted cannon drawn by mules in 
1827. Sublette had left St. Louis on April 10, 1830. On March 19 of 
that year, he paid Joseph Murphy $200." Such a sum, at that time, 
could hardly have been for anything but a new wagon. Immediately 
following this entry in Murphy’s ledger is an item “L Newell Dr. 
[debtor] to cash paid on Sublets wagons $50.” So the wheels built 
in the St. Louis blacksmith’s shop rolled to the Continental Divide 
and back with the men who were opening the trails west. 

This was Murphy’s first wagon to go on the Oregon Trail, but it 
was not the last. American Fur Company records show that Murphy 
was paid $5,741.75 by the company.” This would not be a tremendous 
sum in the light of today’s multi-million dollar businesses, but when 
the individual entries were for considerably less than $200, the figure 
assumes much larger proportions. Also, we must remember that years 
of Murphy’s business records are missing. 

Both the great fire of 1849 and the cholera epidemic of the same 
year, which literally decimated St. Louis, struck while the city was 
bulging with transients on their way to California and Oregon. It 
is estimated that a thousand persons a week crowded into St. Louis 
to purchase foodstuffs, bedding, wagons, and pack animals. They 
risked a trip through “the Unhealthy City,” as St. Louis was known, 
because gold had become more important than almost anything else 
in the days following the strike at Sutter’s mill. If they had gone 


21Joseph Murphy, Account Book, I, 4. 

2The figures were arrived at by breaking down individual payment records 
in the American Fur Company accounts, and checking them against entries 
in Murphy’s account books. Entries in the American Fur Company books 
which referred merely to “Murphy” without specifying which Murphy, were 
not used. Because so many years are missing, this is at best an estimate, 
based on partial evidence. However it includes all available source material on 
the subject, based on the two primary sources known to be in existence. 
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wild in their haste to get to “Callafornia,” so had St. Louisans gone 
wild in their haste to relieve the travelers of their silver pieces in ex- 
change for supplies. The Santa Fe trade and the Mexican War had 
done their work in establishing St. Louis as a supply post, and those 
merchants who had lived through the epidemic became rich men. 

Not only adventurers went overland. The march to Oregon had 
begun in 1842, and a provisional government had been set up in that 
territory by the time the 3,000 immigrants of 1845 had arrived.” 
Spring months were considered the best for departure, and April of 
1849 saw 20,000 people leave Missouri for Oregon and California.” 
In fact, “in 1849 and for many years thereafter, the overland trails 
were as lonely as Pennsylvania Avenue on Inauguration Day.”” 

Of these thousands of covered wagons, Murphy made a large 
percentage. It was even claimed by the St. Louis Daily Globe-Demo- 
crat of March 21, 1901, that “During the rush for gold in 1849 Mr. 
Murphy made all the wagons that left this city for the coast, and 
travelers returning would meet one caravan after another that was 
made up exclusively of the Murphy wagons.” 

This family type wagon is described by the late Mrs. L. J. Moore, 
Murphy’s daughter, in a letter to her granddaughter.” It is probably 
as accurate a description as is in existence today. The letter says, in 
part: 


The covered wagon was a big affair. It was very long and broad, and of 
course had to be strong to stand the hard roads, ford rivers and jolt over rocks. 
It was an institution in itself; in fact, a kind of dwelling on wheels. Children 
were born in it, and people died in it, too. It was a deep bedded affair, and 
since household belongings were carried along, it had improvised beds, or 
shelves. In fact, it was the father of the efficiency or apartment house of today. 
It was all on one floor, with not an inch of waste space. Pots, kettles and pans 
hung from the roof and sides, inside and out. Beds and bedding, trunks and 
boxes had to move along with the pioneer. So the covered wagon had to be 
commodious, strong, and as comfortable as could be made. 

The wagon was built rather high, so it would pass over big rocks, boulders 
and stumps. Then, according to the length of the whole, well-seasoned, curved 
staves (like an inverted U) were placed, as many as were required, to keep the 
heavy cover straight, and tight across the wagon. These were fastened cross- 
wise, not lengthwise. Then a heavy, white canvas material was put over the 
rounded staves or supports, drawn down very tightly, and fastened firmly with 
heavy cords drawn through loops of the canvas. Either end was gathered 


“Federal Writers Project, The Oregon Trail, pp. 29-31. 

*Ibid., p. 40. 

SIbid., p. 163. 

*Letter from Mrs. L. J. Moore to Miss Patricia O’Neil (now Mrs. Joseph G. 
Stewart), April 23, 1930, now in the latter’s possession. 
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into a kind of casing, and could be completely closed against storms, or thrown 
over the gap so plenty of air and light were obtainable. These formed front 
and back windows, so to speak. A high seat in front was for the driver, and he 
sure had to be a first rate one. For his job was not a light one. It was full of 
responsibility. Those, all he most likely had in the world, were his passengers. 
There were no boulevards or pikes; nothing but mud, stumps, ruts, ravines. 
Then, too, he had to keep his eyes skinned for the lurking Indians, who were 
resentful of the White Man’s approach, and were waiting for his scalp, and 
wanted to take his dogs, horses, cows, and his precious belongings and property 
away from him. So the traveler by covered wagon had a hard road to travel. 
But he always landed safely and with some degree of comfort when he was 
fortunate enough to go in the J. Murphy Covered Wagon. 


Eventually most of the apparently endless stream of migrants 
reached Oregon, and the rush for gold subsided. With the demand 
for his tremendous freighters dying down, Murphy went into the 
construction of a new type of wagon. The families which were now 
settled in the far West, as well as those on farms nearer St. Louis, 
needed all-purpose vehicles for goods and equipment, as well as for 
ordinary farm usage. Western banks acted as Murphy’s agents in the 
sale of the new vehicles, many of which were taken apart before 
shipping, to conserve space.” 

James M. Breckenridge, in a biography of his brother,” gives 
some interesting details concerning Murphy’s shipment of wagons. 
He says, in part: 


When I was a cowboy in the West in the early ’80s, we used the Murphy 
make of wagon, as did most of the other outfits. These freighters were originally 
shipped in knockdown from St. Louis to Westport and there put to-gether and 
started on their long journeys. Later on, in the ’60s, so the freight clerk of the 
steamboats “Columbian” and “Deer Lodge” informs me, these boats were largely 
loaded with Murphys make of freighters, which he checked off at two different 
destinations, Omaha and Fort Benton. At these points they were assembled. . ., 
and delivered to their purchasers. I recall an article I have in one of my old 
scrapbooks, telling of Murphy shipping a whole boatload of his wagons at one 
time to the West and in the knockdown. Murphy initiated the building of these 
wagons in the West, and after he had made a success of his venture, others 
entered the field. 


After his retirement, Murphy’s sons continued making wagons 
until the business died out with the coming of the railroad. The con- 
cern ceased to exist in 1894.” With a profit of ten percent on every 
cart, dray, plow, and wagon, Murphy was generally conceded to have 

*Mrs. L. J. Moore in an interview February 3, 1947. 


*Breckenridge, op. cit., pp. 233-4. 
*Tbid., p. 234. 
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made a million dollars in his lifetime. In 1853 he became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States. 


As concerns Murphy’s personal life, he was reticent, gentle, and 
peace-loving, although shrewd and hard-headed as a business man.” 
He was known to have built sleeping quarters above his shop for his 
employees who had no homes but a factor which might have prompted 
this move was the pirating which was practised by rival wagon makers 
who wanted to hire their competitors’ best men away from them. 

His formal education in Ireland ended at the age of twelve but he 
went to night school while apprenticed to Caster and he owned a li- 
brary of fifty-six volumes by the time he was twenty-five. 

Murphy outlived three wives, Emily Tisserand, Eva Eliza Gon- 
zales, and Mrs. Frank Mooney, who had been Mary Frances Higgins. 
The second Mrs. Murphy bore him two children and the third Mrs. 
Murphy, ten, of whom only one, Miss Eva Eugenia is still living. 

There were those who backed the expansionist movement in this 
country with words. The wagon maker pushed it with deeds. Men 
like DeSmet, Sublette, Sarpy, Chouteau, missionaries, explorers, and 
traders opened America’s West. Joseph Murphy helped make it 
possible for settlers to follow and claim that great region for their own. 


Personal recollections, anecdotes and other general observations regard- 
ing Mr. Murphy were obtained in interviews with Miss Eva E. Murphy, the 
late Mr. Anselm B. Murphy, and the late Mrs. L. J. Moore, his daughters and son, 
and Mrs. W. J. Bramman, Mrs. W. O. Mullgardt, and Mrs. John Ring, Jr., his 
granddaughters, over a period of months. 
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A BIT OF WESTON, MISSOURI, HISTORY 
BY E. W. HOWE 
The town of Weston, Missouri, a few miles above Fort Leaven- 


worth, on the other side of the river, is the oldest settlement in this 
section of the West. 





Weston, Missouri, before the Civil War 


In 1850, four years before Kansas territory was opened for set- 
tlement, Weston had five or six thousand people, several miles of 
paved and guttered streets, and gas works. Weston was the largest 


iReprinted from The Catholic Tribune, St. Joseph, Missouri, June 8, 1895, by 
permission of Miss Margaret Lawlor, librarian at Rockhurst College, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Miss Lawlor owns the original files of The Catholic Tribune 
from March 2, 1889, to February 8, 1903. The Society has had these files 
microfilmed to add to its files which had previously dated from July 27, 1901, 
to December 26, 1942. 


2EDGAR WATSON HOWE, author and editor, was born near Treaty, Indiana, in 
1853, removing to Harrison County, Missouri, two years later. He early worked 
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town in Missouri, outside of St. Louis, up to 1858; as late as 1845, the 
present city of St. Joseph was known as Robidoux’s Landing. The 
census of 1890 gave Weston a population of 1,127; it has less than 
that number of people now.’ 


The “Platte Purchase” was ceded to Missouri in 1836, and 
consisted of what is now known as Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, Holt, 
Nodaway and Atchison counties. These counties lie in the northwest 
corner of the state, extending from Iowa to Kansas City, and bounded 
on the west by the Missouri River. Originally the west line of Mis- 
souri followed the west lines of Clay, Clinton, DeKalb, Gentry and 
Worth counties: the “Platte Purchase” is all that part of Missouri 
lying between the counties named and the Missouri River. On the 
map, the “Platte Purchase” resembles a ham in shape. In 1837 the 
Sac and Fox Indians left the Purchase, and it was opened to settle- 
ment. The tract was called the “Platte Purchase” because the 
[Little] Platte River runs through its entire length. 


Weston was practically the first settlement in the “Platte Pur- 
chase” and the man who laid out the town was a private soldier of the 
same name, who was discharged from the army at Fort Leavenworth 
about the time the country was opened. Fort Leavenworth was laid 
out in 1827, by Colonel Henry Leavenworth, who in that year com- 
manded an expedition against the Indians of the West. His com- 
mand pulled a number of mackinaw boats up the river by hand, and 
Sergeant Tom Ellis, who “blazed” the trees to mark the original site 
of Fort Leavenworth, committed suicide in later years in Weston, by 
hanging. The older settlers of Weston remember Sergeant Tom 
Ellis well, and quote him as saying that Colonel Leavenworth himself 
suggested that the new military post be given his name. Colonel 
Leavenworth was afterwards breveted a brigadier general. 


on newspapers in Bethany, Gallatin. and Maysville, Missouri and later in Towa, 
Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming. When only twenty, he established the Golden 
(Colorado) Globe and, in 1877, the Atchison (Kansas) Globe. During his first 
years at Atchison he wrote his most popular book, The Story of a Country 
Town, a best-seller which was classed by William Dean Howells, one of the 
foremost literary critics of the day, as one of the ten best American novels. Its 
characters and setting portrayed life in Bethany and Harrison County as he had 
known it. Howe died October 2, 1937. 


*Weston’s population, according to the 1950 census, was 1,067. Its popu- 
lation in 1850, according to the census reports of that year, never reached the 
figures given by Howe, but that was a period of great prosperity for the town. 














A Bit of Weston, Missouri, History 


A soldier named Joseph 
Moore preempted the land on 
which Weston was built, in 
1837, but his comrade, Tom 
Weston, traded for the townsite, 
and gave it his name. Thos. 
Jordan, who is still living in 
illinois, surveyed the townsite. 

John S. Woods, known as 
“Uncle John,” arrived at Wes- 
ton in the spring of 1838, with 
his father’s family. Woods is 
now 75 years old, and claims to 
be the oldest inhabitant. The 
only man who disputes his John S. Woods 
claim is W. G. Noble, or “Boss” 

Noble, who says that he came before Woods did. Woods contends 
that he came in the spring of 1838, while Noble came the following 
fall. But the distinction of being the oldest inhabitant certainly lies 
between these two: they have no rivals for the honor. Noble is 77 
years old, and a stouter man than Woods, who is two years younger. 

Woods says that when he reached Weston in May, 1838, he 
found three log cabins on the townsite, but the town improved 
rapidly, and there are several citizens still living who landed there in 
1840; among them the Railey Bros. bankers, who have been there 
continuously ever since. One of them was married a few months 
ago, at the age of 74 years. 





Up to 1840, the only steamboat that ran above Weston was the 
“Clapper,” which went up to the head waters of the river in the 
spring, and returned in the fall, loaded with furs. Early in the fifties, 
there were 126 sidewheel steamboats on the Missouri River, and prob- 
ably all of them ran above Weston. James O’Neal, an old river 
captain now living in St. Louis, is authority for this statement. 

Weston began declining in 1854, during the Kansas excitement. 
Previous to that time it had been a great outfitting point for the 
West. In the memorable excitement following the opening of Kan- 
sas, Weston was lost sight of, and Leavenworth began to attract 

cention. About this time, the first railroad was projected, and 
was chartered to run from Hannibal, on the Mississippi, to Weston, 
on the Missouri. But some of the citizens of Weston saw that St. 
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Joe was a more desirable location for a town, and when the railroad 
was finally completed, in 1859, it ran into St. Joseph, and was 
known as the Hannibal & St. Joseph. This resulted in several of the 
best citizens of Weston removing to St. Joe, notably the Barnes 
brothers, and Weston was left in bad shape, with Atchison and St. 
Joseph above, and Leavenworth and Kansas City below. To this 
day old citizens of Weston tell how they were sold out in the rail- 
road deal; how their member of the legislature traded them off for 
two places in the land office at Savannah. They also abuse certain 
citizens of 1856-9, who were indifferent to the railroad, fearing the 
locomotives would scare the game away, and give their negroes a 
rapid means of running away. 

Wm. Osborne, who built the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph road, is still 
living, at Waterville, New York, 
at the age of 87. He is somewhat 
noted as an advocate of cremation. 
A few years ago he built a crema- 
tory, and presented it to his native 
town, and when he dies, his body 
will be cremated. Mr. Osborne 
spends a portion of his time at 
Atchison, where two of his daugh- 
ters live. 

Weston rallied in 1861, and 

Win, Gilbeste secured an extension of the rail- 

road, which had in the meantime 

been built to Atchison, but it was too late. Its railroad was extended 

on to Kansas City, and Weston has never been able to get another 

one. During the three or four years the railroad ended at Weston, 
a line of boats ran between Weston and Kansas City. 





On the Ist of July, 1861, daily stages began running from 
Atchison to Folsom, California, the eastern end of the Central Pacfic : 
the freighters soon followed, and Weston had little left except recol- 
lection of its former greatness. This line of daily stages was estab- 
lished as a result of the Pony Express, which carried mail from the 
Missouri River to Folsom, California, in nine days. The object of 
the Pony Express was to establish the fact that there was a safe 
and feasible route for carrying the United States mails over what 
was known as the northern trail. The Pony Express lasted a little 
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over a year, and was immediately followed by the overland stages, 
which were operated by a company headed by Wm. H. Russell, who 
started the Pony Express. Russell was a member of the big freight- 
ing firm of Russell, Majors & Waddell, which got into difficulty in 
1862, and Ben Holladay took the line, having loaned the company a 
lot of money. 

Majors is now living in California, old, feeble, and poor, but he 
still has enough energy left to keep up a vigorous quarrel with his 
family. At one time he was immensely wealthy, and his family 
lived abroad. 

Ben Holladay was a Wes- 
ton man, and lived there ten or 
twelve years. He came west 
in 1838, and located first at In- 
dependence, Mo. A few years 
later he appeared at Weston, 
and was the principal citizen 
of the town until 1850, when 
he went out west again, and 
only appeared at Weston occa- 
sionally to visit his family. 

Ben Holladay became the 

most prominent figure in the 
West, and was known every- 
where. He ran stages from the 
Missouri River to Folsom, Ben Holladay 
California, and to Helena, 
Montana, and his name was on every tongue. Mark Twain, in “In- 
nocents Abroad,” tells of an impious youth named Jack, who was 
listening to an enthusiastic pilgrim in the Holy Land tell about Moses 
guiding the children of Israel three hundred miles in forty years. 





“Forty years!” Jack said, contemptuously. “Three hundred 
miles! Bah! Ben Holladay would have fetched them through in 
thirty-six hours!” 

Slade, the outlaw who killed twenty-six men, was a division 
agent for the overland stage company, and the western literature of 
that time was full of the name of Ben Holladay. Mark Twain, 
Artemus Ward, Horace Greeley, Albert D. Richardson, and Gov- 
ernor Bross were among his passengers, and they all wrote about 
him. 
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Ben Holladay was both rich and great, but he began life in 
Kentucky as a farm hand working with negroes. When he first ap- 
peared at Weston, he built a two-story log house, with a saloon on 
the lower floor, and a gambling room above. He had what the Wes- 
ton people call a “Guinea nigger” for a barkeeper, and the drinks 
were sold over a linn slab for a bar. Whiskey was sold in those days 
for twenty cents a gallon by the barrel, but Ben Holladay retailed 
it for twenty-five cents a drink, and very naturally made money. 
Out in the yard there was a stump and an old axe, where patrons of 
his bar split half dollar silver pieces in two, as quarter dollar pieces 
were scarce. 


He loaned some of the money thus earned to a druggist, and 
was finally compelled to take the drug store. He also operated a 
hotel for a time, but he was a natural born aristocrat, and a natural 
born speculator, and soon engaged in greater pursuits. There are 
certain peculiarities in Weston streets and lots to this day for 
which Ben Holladay’s scheming is responsible. 


He married his first wife in Weston, a Miss Ann Calvert, 
daughter of Smith Calvert, and was compelled to run away with her. 
Miss Calvert was only a school girl, fifteen or sixteen years old, 
and one day on her way home from school, Ben Holladay met her, 
and proposed that they get married. He was irresistible in love, 
as in everything else, so the girl got up behind him on the horse 
he rode, and they went over to the squire’s, and were married. 
During the ceremony, Miss Calvert wore the apron she had worn 
at school. 

He built a beautiful home on a sixty acre tract two miles out of 
Weston. The place cost $36,000, but the man who lives there now 
got it for $6,000. It has halls that you could drive a buggy through, 
and has white marble mantels, but it is a small affair compared to 
the home to which Ben Holladay afterwards took his wife at White 
Plains, New York. Whitelaw Reid, late candidate for vice president 
on the Republican ticket, lives in the White Plains house now, and 
the private chapel where the Reid family worship was built by the 
Weston girl. 

Ben Holladay had four children; two girls and two boys. The 
girls attracted the attention usually bestowed upon the daughters of 
rich men, and one of them married a count, and the other a baron. 
Both left their worthless husbands, and their father took care of 
them. One of the daughters died on a Union Pacific train twelve 
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years ago; every member of the family is now dead, including Holla- 
day’s second wife, who was governess to Ann Calvert’s children. 
Holladay lived awhile in Washington, where he went to prosecute a 
claim against the government for depredations committed by In- 
dians. He refused a settlement of $100,000, and died a poor man in 
Oregon, where it is said his brother Joe did not treat him right. 
Holladay’s total claim against the government was $700,000. In the 
original papers the name of John J. Ingalls appears as notary public. 

The man who lives in Holladay’s Weston house now was for- 
merly an express messenger; at this writing he is a justice of the 
peace. His name is Joe Evans, called “Ivvans” by his neighbors. 
Joe Evans was slow, but he was sure. It is the best way. 


Chas. A. Perry, who lived in the Weston house after Holladay, 
is at present a wretched old man living in St. Joseph, where he 
peddles vegetables from a basket. In the boom days of Weston, Perry 
was a government contractor, and Joe Evans worked for him. Evans 
was once on the plains six months in Perry’s service, and during 
that time delivered corn to government posts amounting in value to 
$1,912,000. The profit to Perry on this transaction was a quarter 
of a million dollars. Still, he is peddling vegetables from a basket, 
and Joe Evans, his former clerk, is living in his house. 

Theodore F. Warner was another prominent citizen of Weston 
who made a great deal of money in the early days. He died very 
poor in Kansas City. In the good old days of the town, there were 
five enormous hemp and tobacco warehouses in Weston. These were 
so crowded with teams unloading that many hemp and tobacco 
haulers were compelled to remain in line over night to get a chance 
to unload the next morning. Hemp was worth $200 a ton then, and 
a good acre would produce two tons. Hemp has disappeared, how- 
ever, like the warehouses; you never see it around Weston now. It 
was no uncommon sight in the old days to see ten steamboats lying at 
Weston, loading hemp and tobacco. and unloading merchandise. 

According to the people of Weston, Warner backed Holladay 
in all his earlier enterprises. During the California emigration in 
1849, Warner outfitted Holladay with eight mule teams, and loaded 
the wagons with merchandise. Holladay had no money, but was 
considered shrewd, and took the train to Salt Lake, as Warner’s 
partner. Holladay sold the goods at an enormous profit, and in- 
vested the proceeds in cattle at from $4 to $6 a head, which he drove 
to San Francisco, and sold at $60 a head. He also bought flour of 
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the Mormons, and sold it to the government at the various military 
posts in the West. Holladay made great profit, without doubt, but 
none of it came back to Weston, and Warner finally went West to see 
about it. 

He returned as poor as he went; in fact, poorer, for he had 
raised money from Holladay by giving a mortgage on his homestead. 
Warner’s home was afterwards sold to satisfy the Holladay mortgage. 

“T know it to be a fact,” John Woods said to the writer, “for I 
cried the sale myself.” 

Warner lost $25,000 in one year in Weston, buying hemp and 
tobacco, and it was about this time that he gave Holladay the mort- 
gage on his home. 

Weston people generally speak in the highest terms of Warner, 
but few of them speak well of Holladay. The story of Holladay selling 
Warner’s home is admitted, but some of the more conservative say 
that Holladay was himself in tight circumstances, and could not 
avoid doing what he did. The conservatives further say that Warner 
finally recovered from Holladay the money he actually put into the 
mule train, although he never received any of the profits, which were 
enormous. It is also stated that while Warner & Holladay sold great 
quantities of beef cattle to the government at Fort Leavenworth, 
Holladay managed the business in such a way that Warner, who put 
up the capital, never received any of the profits. One of Holladay’s 
very first ventures in Weston was buying a lot of pack horses driven 
in from the plains by an army officer. 

Citizens of Weston tell of a famous fight between Ben Holladay 
and Geo. W. Dye. Dye had whipped Ben’s brother Joe, and Ben 
took it up. The men were very evenly matched until Dye got Hol- 
laday’s thumb in his mouth, when the latter “bellered like a calf,” as 
Uncle John Woods expressed it. This fight occurred in 1850, and 
made Ben Holladay so mad that he left the town for good. 

Ten or twelve years later, Holladay was the biggest man in the 
West, and at that time the West was attracting a great deal of at- 
tention: much more than at present. He had a valet, and in mani- 
curing his employer, possibly the valet wondered where that thumb 
was maimed: possibly Ben Holladay made‘up a story, and explained 
that it was chewed up in a bear fight out west. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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“THIS WEEK IN MISSOURI HISTORY” 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


Newspapers all over the state have published these six 
“This Week in Missouri History” articles during the past three 
months. 

For more than twenty-seven years the Society’s “This Week” 
historical sketches have been popular with Missouri newspaper 
readers. The new illustrated series, which we began in. 1951, is being 
shared with Review readers who may miss them in the papers. 

Miss Jean Brand compiled the articles, under my editorship, from 
reference sources and publications in the Society library and handled 
the illustration. 

The search for illustrations for this group of articles led through 
many varied sources. The dramatic picture of the Indian attack on 
the Overland Stage was published in Harper's Monthly in 1875. 
It was in 1854 that the Rev. B. W. Gorham published his Camp 
Meeting Manual, from which we took the camp meeting scene used 
here. 

The racing fire engine appeared in The Growth of Industrial Art, 
put out by the U. S. Patent Office in 1892. Southwest Missourians 
beating the Texas cattleman were pictured in Joseph G. McCoy’s 
Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade in the West and Southwest, in 
1874, while the Union camp at Pilot Knob was portrayed for Harper’s 
Weekly, Sept. 21, 1861. 

The “St. Clair” was painted by the artist Pomerede at St. Louis 
in 1832. 

For those who may wish to read more on any subject, references 
accompany each article. 


*FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER since 1915 has been secretary and librarian of the 
Society and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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FIRST DAILY OVERLAND STAGE STARTED FROM MISSOURI 
Released July 3, 1952 


It took the first daily overland mail coach 17 days to get from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, to San Francisco after leaving on July 1, 1861. 

The overland coaches operated successfully that summer and 
autumn, unmolested by Indians, but winter brought vast difficulties. 
Mountain roads drifted full of snow, and teams occasionally got off 
the track and were lost. Deep, stiff mud made an empty coach a full 
load for a team, and passengers often had to walk. It is even said 
that mail bags full of government documents were used to fill holes in 
the worst patches of the road. 


— - a a he 2 
INDIAN ATTACKS were one of the worst hazards which threatened the 
Overland Mail stagecoaches. 
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Complaints poured in about the slow and irregular mail service. 
Letters were often 30 to 40 days enroute, and newspapers frequently 
reached their destination in a bedraggled and almost illegible condition. 
Indian depredations added to the difficulties, but the Overland Mail 
Company under the direction of Ben Holladay continued to operate. 

The stage coach used was of the Concord type, described by Mark 
Twain as “an imposing cradle on wheels.” Each coach cost $1000 
and was drawn by four to six well-matched horses of excellent stock. 
The driver, a picturesque character perched upon his high seat and 
brandishing a whip, was an imposing figure to which every hostler 
and station keeper along the way bowed down. Most of the drivers 
were “warm-hearted, kind, and obliging,” and managed to keep pas- 
sengers in good spirits despite the inconveniences of the journey. 
They had one sure way of quieting peevish passengers—by yelling 
“Indians!” 

Stage coach service was from the first regarded as a temporary 
expedient, and by 1866 the transcontinental railroad was making head- 
way. As the road advanced westward, the stage terminus receded 
accordingly, and in the latter part of 1866 Holladay disposed of his 
entire Overland Mail holdings to Wells, Fargo and company. By 
1869 the “magnificent Concord coach” had become “the terrible 
rattling stage,” and when the Union Pacific spanned the continent, 
the overland stage coach was replaced forever. 

[References: LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail (Cleveland, 1926); Frank 


A. Root, The Overland Stage to California (Topeka, Kan., 1901); Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, editor, Missouri, Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1942-43), IT, 3.] 


CAMP MEETINGS IN MISSOURI MADE SHOUTING 
RELIGIOUS CONVERTS 


Released July 17, 1952 


The more evangelical pioneer churches developed camp meetings 
to fit frontier conditions, and Missourians attended them fur religion, 
sociability, and emotional release. 


Both pious and impious settlers came to camp meetings from ten 
to a hundred miles away, bringing their families with provisions to 
last for days, and sleeping in tents or covered wagons. They were 
eager to listen to the terrorizing oratory of local and traveling 
preachers, and they were easy to excite, for camp meeting converts 
often went into involuntary convulsions, trances, and prophetic visions 
while victims of religious ecstasy. 
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Many came anticipating a profound conversion and religious 
experience ; others came to stare or to jest at the emotional excesses 
for which the meetings were known. Often meetings were interrupted 
by neighborhood rowdies or drunken rabble armed with clubs and 
horsewhips. 


The ground selected for the camp meeting was usually near or in 
the woods so that trees might be used for shelter and hitching posts. 
At early meetings the audience sat on split log benches and ministers 
preached from a stump or small raised platform. When the camp 
meeting became an established institution, arbors with cornerposts 
of logs and roofed with branches protected the assembly from wind 
and rain. 
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CAMP MEETINGS in the woods drew Missouri settlers with their tents and 
families to four or five day preaching sessions. 


Generally, meetings lasted four or five days, with preaching 
every morning, afternoon, and evening, and sometimes continued 
throughout the night by the light of the moon or flaring torches. 


In order to hold his audience entranced, the frontier minister had 
to be a master of rough repartee, comical tricks, and even physical 
violence as he rolled out the stirring phrases of his sermon or led the 
praying and singing. In some settlements, he had a genuine, if 
temporary, effect of reform on the whiskey-drinking, horse-racing, 
card-playing frontiersmen, 
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But the popularity of the camp meetings declined as church de- 
nominations became more stable. After the Civil War such ex- 
pressions of religious excitement usually appeared only in revival 
meetings. 

[References: The Rev. B. W. Gorham, Camp Meeting Manual (Boston, 1854); 
Walter B. Stevens, “Worship in Woods and Cabins,” Centennial History of 


Missouri (St. Louis, 1921), Vol. 1; Marie George Windell, “The Camp Meeting 
in Missouri,” Missouri Historical Review, 37 (April, 1943), 253.] 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN OUTMODED BY FIRST 
STEAM FIRE ENGINE 


Released August 7, 1952 


When a cry of “Fire!” echoed through the streets of early Mis- 
souri towns, volunteer companies with hand-operated engines mobil- 
ized themselves into fighting units which often battled both the fire and 
each other. 





THE HORSE-DRAWN STEAM FIRE ENGINE seemed efficient to Mis- 
sourians after the confusion of volunteer fire fighting. 


The first engines in St. Louis had been ordered around 1819 
and arrived a few years later, and in the 1830’s permanent fire-fight- 
ing companies were organized, supported by private donations and 
later by city aid. However, rivalry among the volunteer companies 
increased until sometimes the fire would burn unattended while the 
firemen from rival companies “slugged it out.” This problem finally 
became so serious that members of the Union fire company No. 2 
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decided to disband, sell all their property, and present to St. Louis 
its first steam fire engine, to be called “Old Union No. 2.” 

The days of volunteer fire fighting in St. Louis were soon to end 
after the city council on August 1, 1854, accepted this offer. 

A vast crowd stood in the snow and cold for hours on January 
26, 1856, to witness the first trial of the new engine, built by Abel 
Shawk of Cincinnati. 

The successful advent of a steam fire engine in St. Louis hurried 
the downfall of the volunteer system as well as the outmoding of hand- 
operated fire engines. Though some citizens thought it ridiculous to 
pay firemen wages, a city ordinance passed in July, 1857, created a 
paid fire department, which went into effect the same year. More 
steam engines were purchased, and H. Clay Sexton, leader of an 
old volunteer company, became the first chief of the new department. 

[References: Kenneth Holcomb Dunshee, Enjine!—Enjine! (New York, 
1939); Edward Edwards, History of the Volunteer Fire Department of St. 


Louis (St. Louis, 1906); Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, Day by Day 
(Columbia, Mo., 1942-43) II, 66.] 


TEXAS LONGHORNS INVADED MISSOURI IN 
NORTH DRIVE OF ’66 


Released August 21, 1952 


Usually hospitable Missourians gave a trespasser’s welcome to 
one group of visitors to the state in 1866. 





ARMED MOBS beat Texas drovers and stampeded their herds when they 
brought longhorn cattle through southwest Missouri. 
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When Texas soldiers returned home after the Civil War they 
found their ranges overflowing with cattle, but no close market, 
although prices were high in the east and north. So began the great 
“long drive” of 1866, with 260,000 steers, and shipping points in 
Missouri and Kansas as objectives. 

But in southwest Missouri the Texans met with a blockade. 
Missourians were afraid of the dread ‘Texas fever” carried by the 
longhorns, which caused their own stock to sicken and die, and they 
feared the effect of the trampling herds on Missouri pastures. Be- 
cause of the cattle disease resulting from drives in the 1850's, a statute 
of 1861 gave Missourians authority, upon hearing of Texas cattle 
“about to be driven through or into the county” to proceed to the 
place “with a sufficient force to stop the cattle.” An they did just that. 

Organized bands of men forbade the drovers to cross. Yelling 
armed mobs met the Texans. in Missouri and stampeded the herds. 
Lawless elements levied high “protection” rates or stole tattle out- 
right. There were sharp battles in some cases, and trail drivers were 
beaten or arrested. 

All the summer of ’66 the country milled with blockaded cattle 
while owners tried to get through to some rail shipping point. Some, 
despairing, turned back through Kansas, drove to St. Joseph and 
shipped their cattle to Chicago. Other drovers flanked the hostile 
regions by moving along the Arkansas line and striking for a shipping 
point east of Sedalia. The route was mountainous and rocky, unsuited 
for cattle driving, so that their herds arrived at the St. Louis market 
footsore and thin. 

Because of the disasters of ‘66 the next year’s drive moved 
further west, and Missouri settlers were not troubled. They took 
the precaution, however, of passing a strict cattle inspection law in 
1867 so that such unwelcome travelers would not call again. 

[References: J. Frank Dobie, The Longhorns (Boston, 1941); Charles M. 
Harger, “Cattle Trails of the Prairies,” Scribner’s, June, 1892; Joseph G. 
McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 


(Kansas City, 1874); Louis Pelzer, The Cattlemen’s Frontier (Glendale, Cal., 
1936) .] 


FERRIES CARRIED PIONEERS ACROSS UNBRIDGED STREAMS 
Released September 11, 1952 


The earliest ferrymen who answered the Missouri traveler’s long- 
drawn call of “O ver” were usually husky French creoles who 
propelled their boats by use of poles and oars. Later, horse and steam 
ferries served where there were no bridges across Missouri streams. 
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THE FIRST STEAM FERRY in Missouri, the “St. Clair,” began taking 
passengers across the Mississippi at St. Louis in 1828. 


Local courts had the right to license individual ferries, while 
territorial and state legislatures passed regulating laws. A law of 
Louisiana Territory which was passed July 9, 1806, settled the license 
fee for ferrymen at from $5 to $100, required them to be bonded, and 
provided for the posting of ferry rates. At St. Louis in 1808 the 
ferry rates were: for a single person, 25 cents; a horse, 50 cents; 
cattle, 50 cents each; a “wagon,” $1.50; and lumber, 12% cents per 
ewt. A territorial act several years later provided for the punish- 
ment of ferrymen who refused to make trips without “good excuse.” 

The rapid increase of immigration and travel in Missouri in the 
1820’s led to the establishment of numerous ferries throughout the 
state, particularly on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers and their 
larger tributaries. Competition among ferrymen was intense at some 
of the busier crossings. 

Ferries played an important role during the California gold rush 
and the great overland emigration of the 40’s and 50’s. At St. Joseph 
a steam ferry which helped carry travelers to the West was capable 
of crossing the river every five minutes with a load. 

Ferrying ceased to be important only when the construction of 
highways made the building of bridges necessary. 

[References: John Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County 
(Philadelphia, 1883), II, 1069-73; Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri, Day 


by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1942-43), II, 19, 21; Agnes Wallace, “The Wiggins 
Ferry Monopoly,” Missouri Historical Review, 42 (Oct., 1947), 1.] 
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THE BATTLE OF PILOT KNOB 


Released September 25, 1952 


Confederate General Sterling Price met the first major resistance 
to his famous Missouri raid from Federal troops near Pilot Knob in 
Iron County on September 27, 1864. 


Price’s expedition was moving north in three columns, headed 
by Marmaduke, Fagan, and Shelby. On September 24 Shelby’s 
cavalry was reported south of Pilot Knob, and Federal Brigadier 
General Thomas Ewing, Jr., of St. Louis, was ordered south to inter- 
cept the 6000 Confederates. 





THE UNION CAMP at Pilot Knob guarded the terminus of the strategic St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad. 
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Ewing arrived at Pilot Knob two days later with a few more 
than 1000 men, about half of them untrained. The key to his defense 
plan was Fort Davidson, located just west of Pilot Knob and about 
half a mile north of the gap between Pilot Knob and Shepherd’s 
Mountain. The fort was surrounded by a great ditch and was well 
supplied with artillery, but occupied a weak position because the enemy 
guns on nearby hills could command the fort. 


Early on the 27th Ewing commanded the infantry to occupy the 
east end of Shepherd’s Mountain and the cavalry the west slope of 
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Pilot Knob. The open gap between, through which the road passed, 
was covered by the fort’s artillery. 

Fagan’s Confederate troops, pushing north from Arcadia, tried 
twice to force the gap and were thrown back each time. Marmaduke 
gained a position on Shepherd’s Mountain. After an hour’s lull, the 
Confederates attacked again and were again forced back. Then they 
formed lines for the final assault. Three artillery shots from Shep- 
herd’s Mountain were their signal to cross the summits of the two 
mountains and rush down the slopes toward the fort. 

The Federal troops were forced back, but the oncoming Con- 
federates met withering artillery and musket fire from the fort and 
trenches. Night halted the fighting. 

Ewing realized he could not hold the fort and decided to move out. 
At 3 o'clock in the morning the Federal infantry slipped away from 
the fort, and shortly after, the cavalry and artillery passed over the 
drawbridge, which was covered with tents to muffle the sound. The 
retreating column left toward Potosi on the only road not guarded 
by Confederates. An hour or so later, the explosion of the fort’s 
magazine resounded among the hills. Ewing escaped, although the 
Confederates pursued him aggressively. While Ewing lost only about 
200 men, the Confederates lost more than 1000 and the battle shook 
the morale of Price’s men. 


(References: Cyrus A. Peterson and Joseph M. Hanson, Pilot Knob (New 
York, 1914); Pilot Knob Memorial Association, Annual Meeting of the Pilot 
Knob Memorial Association (St. Louis, 1904); Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, 
Missouri, Day by Day (Columbia, Mo., 1942-43), IT, 205.] 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
AMERICANS IN THE VALLEY 
PART IX 


EDITED BY RUBY MATSON ROBINS* 


THE SETTLEMENTS, 1796 to 1820—( Continued ) 
(St. Louis District and County continued ) 
St. Louis 
Carondelet 
St. Ferdinand ( Florissant) 
St. Andrew 
Other Settlements in St. Louis County 
Settlements in Northern Jefferson County 
Settlement; in Franklin County 


ST. LOUIS 


The July “Missouri Reader” gave descriptive material on settle- 
ment and activity in St. Louis District and County and in St. Louis 
from 1796 through 1812. 

A running summary of financial and other affairs in St. Louis 
from 1813 to 1815 is given by Houck: “Under the Territorial Act 
of 1813 the receipts and expenditures of the town of St. Louis 

. were required to be published for the years 1814-15. The total 
receipts of St. Louis for that fiscal year amounted to only $1,202.33. 

“The first brick house in St. Louis was built on the corner of 
Main and Chestnut in the year 1812 or 1813, by Manuel Lisa. . 
[In 1815] there was ordered the first survey of the town lots, so as 
to actually ascertain the size of the blocks and lots of the village. The 
lot upon which Auguste Chouteau resided was first surveyed and 
made the basis of this complete survey.” 

In 1815 a second newspaper was established in St. Louis: “A 
competition paper the Western Journal was begun by. critics of 


*RUBY MATSON ROBINS, a native of Maryland, received her B. A. in 1937 
and her M. A. in 1943, both from the University of Maryland. She taught for 
six years in the public high school of Silver Spring, Maryland. She is now 
employed as a research associate in the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

1Loulis Houck, A History of Missouri (Chicago, R. R. Donnelley, 1908), ITI, 
165-166. 
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Charless. . . It was also called the Western Emigrant for a time, 
and later the St. Louis Enquirer. . .”” 

April 29, 1815, seems to have been a lively evening in St. Louis: 
“On Fri. night the 29th ult. while all our citizens were wrapt in sleep, 
a parcel of grown children amused themselves in parading our streets, 
whooping and yelling in a style similar to their brothers of the 
woods. . . 

“In case of a recurrence of such unmanly behavior, the good 
citizens of the town are requested to repair to the market square, well 
armed, in order to arrest the offenders. . .’” 

The first theatrical performance in St. Louis took place on 
Janaury 6, 1815, in “The only building in the place, at that time, 
sufficiently large. . . [a] one-story frame, built by James Baird for 
a blacksmith’s shop in 1811. . . It had a front of about 40 feet, with 
a depth of 80 feet.”* The bill consisted of, “A comedy called “The 
School for Authors,’ and the much admired farce of ‘The Budget of 
Blunders.’ ”” 

Joseph Charless published in 1816 a critical editorial on the 
progress made by St. Louis: “In the year 1795 I first passed down 
the Ohio to the Falls, where a few stores and taverns constituted 
Louisville a town. Cincinnati was a village, and the residence of the 
soldiers that defended the N. W. Territory, the country between 
to Pittsburg was a wilderness, the haunt of the Savages. See it now in 
1816. Both banks of the Ohio sprinkled with farms, villages, and 
towns. Some with a population of 5,000 or more, with banks, steam 
mills, and maufactures of leather, wool, cotton, and flax, the various 
metals, schools and seminaries, and teachers in every village. 

“The above is noticed as a contrast to the opulent town of St. 
Louis, with a capital of one million dollars, it has but few manu- 
factures, no respectable seminary, no place of worship for dissenters, 
no public edifices, no steam mills, nor boats, no bank. Mr. Philipson 
has just established a brewery, Mr. Wilt a white and red lead factory, 
Mr. Hunt a tanning establishment, and last, Mr. Henderson’s soap 
and candle manufactory, would be of great utility had it received that 
patronage it so richly merits . . . machinery of every description are 
needed here, and particularly a man of capital to erect a steam mill, 

*Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, Land of Contrasts and 
People of Achievements (Chicago, Lewis, 1943), I, 256. 

8Missouri Gazette, (St. Louis), May 6, 1815. 

‘Frederic L. Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its Territorial Days from 1804 


to 1821 (St. Louis, Printed for the author, 1888), p. 74. 
‘Tbid., p. 74, 
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who would soon realize a fortune, and to establish a distillery, as at 
least 5,000 barrels of whiskey are annually received from the Ohio 
and sold at 75 cents a gallon, while thousands of bushels of grain are 
offered at a very low price to any man who will establish a distillery.” 


Two banks opened in St. Louis in 1816, but later in the same 
year Charless complained that the city had “no banks.” “The need 
for a bank in St. Louis, the largest town of the Territory, had been 
felt early, but not until 1813 was the Bank of St. Louis incorporated, 
the first banking institution to be chartered in Missouri. Three years 
later the bank began operations, pursued a troubled course for about 
two and a half years, and finally closed in the spring of 1819. It 
supposedly advanced large amounts for real estate speculation and 
issued more notes than it could safely afford, although the panic of 
1819 was to a degree blamed for its closing. 


“When the Bank of St. Louis closed it left a clear field to another 
bank, the Bank of Missouri, chartered by the legislature early in the 
year following the opening of the Bank of St. Louis. The Bank of 
Missouri, although unchartered at the time transacted business in 
1816, a few months before the Bank of St. Louis opened. The Bank 
of Missouri was also formed during the boom times after the close of 
the War of 1812, when prices were high and people were speculating 
frantically. The banks issued paper money which promised to pay 
in coin, and made extensive loans. When the panic of 1819 came and 
they could not get coin, the banks were caught in the decline of prices 
and failed. The Bank of Missouri hung on until 1821. . .”” 


Timothy Flint, Presbyterian missionary, described St. Louis as 
it was in 1816 in his Recollections: “St. Louis, as you approach it, 
shows, like all the other French towns in this region, to much the 
greatest advantage at a distance. The French mode of building, and 
the white coat of lime applied to the mud or rough stone walls, gives 
them a beauty at a distance, which gives place to their native meaness, 
when you inspect them from a nearer point of view. The town shows 
to very great advantage, when seen from the opposite shore, in the 
American bottom. The site is naturally a most beautiful one, rising 
gradually from the shore to the summit of the bluff, like an amphi- 
theatre. It contains many handsome, and a few splendid buildings . . . 
Just beyond the skirts of the town, are some old, white, stone forts, 


*Quoted by Billon, Annals of St. Louis in its Territorial Days, pp. 101-102. 
™Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 251. 
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built in Spanish times, as defences against the Indians, which have a 
romantic and beautiful appearance.” 

Another Presbyterian, Salmon Giddings, arrived in St. Louis in 
1816. ‘He was the real pioneer Presbyterian missionary of St. Louis 
... His labors were for some time wholly itinerant.” 

Flint writes that in 1816 he and an associate “found the country, 
as it respected our profession, destitute of a single church or preacher. 
There had never been as far as I could learn, the celebration of a 
Protestant communion in St. Louis.”” 

The first Presbyterian church in St. Louis was organized No- 
vember 3, 1817, “of nine members [and] Stephen Hempstead and 
Thomas Osborn, the only male members, were ordained ruling 
elders.”™ 

Along with newspapers, schools, and churches the Americans 
established several benevolent societies in St. Louis. A Masonic 
lodge known as St. Louis Lodge No. 111 was established in 1808, 
and of this lodge Meriwether Lewis was the first master. After 
Lewis’s death this lodge declined and went out of existence during the 
War of 1812. The next lodge was known as Missouri Lodge, No. 12 
and was established in 1815.” 

The Mechanic’s Benevolent Society, “one of the earliest bene- 
ficiary organizations formed in St. Louis . . . came into existence 
April 10, 1817, with Joseph Charless as its president.” 

In 1818 the Erin Benevolent Society was formed, and the pur- 
pose of the Society as put forth a year later was for the “relief of 
those of our countrymen who may be in distress.”™ 

School legislation was passed by the territorial legislature in 1817 
which “. . . incorporated a board of trustees ‘for the regulation of 
schools in the town of St. Louis,’ marking the official founding of the 
public school system of that city, although the first public school was 
not opened until April 1838.” Shoemaker says of the private schools 

®Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years . . . (Boston, Cummings, 
Hilliard, 1826), p. 110. 

*Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 228. 

“Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years. p. 111. 

“Timothy Hill, Historical Outline of the Presbyterian Church in Missouri 
(Kansas City, Missouri, Published by the Stated Clerk, R. Irwin, 1871), p. 7. 

See Ray V. Denslow, Territorial Masonry The Story of Freemasonry and 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1804-1821 (Washington, D. C., The Masonic Service 
Association of the United States, 1925), pp. 170-180, 186-191. 

“’Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, edited by William Hyde and 
Howard L. Conard (St. Louis, Southern History Company, 1899), III, 1413. 

“Quoted by J. Thomas Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County... 


(Philadelphia, Everts, 1883), II, 1758. 
Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 258. 
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in St. Louis during the territorial period: “A completely accurate 
estimate can not be made, but historical evidence indicates that from 
1774 to 1821 at least seventeen different persons established schools 
. . « patronized by boys . 

“During the Spanish regime and the American territorial period 
at least eleven schools were established especially for girls in St. Louis 
and its immediate outlying area.” 

The organization of two fire fighting companies, the arrival of the 
first steamboat, the duel between Benton and Lucas, and the con- 
tested election of 1816 were main events in the year 1817 in St. Louis. 

The citizens of St. Louis were organized by ordinance into two 
fire companies. “The failure to obtain money to pay for a fire engine 
by means of a lottery, as authorized by the Act of 1817, resulted in 
the organization of the ‘North’ and ‘South’ St. Louis fire companies, 
and in 1819 two small rotary fire engines were purchased in Cincin- 
nati, the money being secured by private subscription . . . One of 
these first engines was called ‘Nonesuch.’ ”” 

“In 1817 the curious St. Louisians gathered at the riverfront to 
witness an epochal event, the arrival of the first steamboat, the Zebulon 
M. Pike. The coming of the boat heralded a new era for St. Louis, 
and within the next decade the city began to be important as a center 
of steamboat transportation.’ 

The duel between Thomas H. Benton, lawyer and politician, and 
Charles Lucas, a young lawyer, took place in 1817 on Bloody Island 
across from St. Louis, in Illinois territory, the site of many such en- 
counters.” 

An election had been held in 1816 to chose a territorial delegate 
to Congress from Missouri. John Scott won the election by 15 votes 
over Rufus Easton, who contested the election. As a result of Eas- 
ton’s action neither candidate was declared acceptable, “because of im- 
proper voting methods,” and a new election was ordered. “Accord- 
ingly, on August 4, 1817, the election was duly held.” This time Scott 
received a majority of 392 votes out of 4420 votes cast.” 

In the Missouri Gazette for August 9, 1817, this description is 
given of election day: “A large shed covered with boat-sails was 
erected by some of the governor’s family and others near the door of 


WJ bid., I, 323, 326. 

“Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 165. 
Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, II, 800. 
See Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 77-79. 
Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 170. 
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the election, under which was spread tables covered with whiskey, etc., 
and at which presided the most thoughtless assemblage ever witnessed, 
armed with daggers, pistols, and clubs, insulting every person whom 
they believed would vote for Col. Easton .. . 

“Fighting, stabbing and cudgeling occurred. The street near the 
court-house door and whiskey tables were so crowded by the mob 
that a person, in pushing through the crowd, was in danger of being 
assassinated without knowing who did it.”” 

Public land was offered for sale in the St. Louis land office in 
1818." “The first annual report submitted from the St. Louis office 
showed that in the period from October 121818, to September 30, 
1819, a total of 470,990.25 acres of land, valued at $1,141,340.65% 
had been sold . . . The 1819 report, which overlapped with the 
first report, gave the land sales as 324,429.4514 acres, valued at 
$787,543.48%... 

“As sales under the cash system showed a marked decrease, the 
1819 figure fixed the all-time record for the St. Louis office.”” 

In 1818 the Baptist missionary John Mason Peck came to St. 
Louis, and in his memoirs he writes: “At the commencement of 
1818, St. Louis was crowded with inhabitants, including families tem- 
porarily residing there for the winter . . . There was no regular hotel, 
nor were there even boarding-houses, that afforded nightly accom- 
modation. Alexandre Bellissame kept a French tavern . . . where 
farmers from the country found food and shelter for themselves and 
horses . . . ‘Shin-plaster’ currency abounded. The bills were the 
droppings of the first generation of banks instituted in the far West 
without any adequate specie basis . . . the price of every article of 
necessity (for articles of luxury were not thought of) was high in pro- 
portion. 

“. . . It was ‘California times’ for families to live in St. Louis in 
those days. The houses, shops, and stores were all small. Many 
only one story, and limited to two or three small rooms, were thought 
to be quite commodious. For the single room my family occupied for 
nine months, we paid twelve dollars per month. Mr. Welch engaged 
a room in the rear of a store, for school purposes, about fourteen by 
sixteen feet, for fourteen dollars per month. Eatables were not easily 
obtained, and only at extravagant prices. Butter was from thirty- 


“Missouri Gazette, (St. Louis), August 9, 1817. 

=For an account of the American land policy see the Missouri Historical 
Review XLIV, (April, 1950), pp. 274-294. 
“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 206. 
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seven to fifty cents per pound, sugar from thirty to forty cents, coffee 
from sixty-two to seventy-five. Flour of an inferior quality cost about 
twelve dollars per barrel. Corn on the ear, for horse-feed, from one 
dollar to one dollar and twenty-five cents per bushel. Pork, raised 
on the range, was regarded as a cheap article at six to eight dollars 
per hundred pounds. Chickens sold readily for thirty-seven cents 
each, and eggs from thirty-seven to fifty cents the dozen . . . 

“... [In St. Louis] there was a class of gentlemen of the bar, 
the medical profession, merchants, and officers in civil and military 
authority ; Indian traders, etc., whose character and behavior, for men 
of the world, and destitute of any strong religious principles, were 
not gross but respectable . . . 

“There was another class in St. Louis at the period of these 
reminiscences that merit only that sort of notice which will place in 
wide and vivid contrast the advances in morals and social order by 
the American and French population. One-half, at least, of the 
Anglo-American population were infidels of a low and indecent grade, 
and utterly worthless for any useful purposes of society . . . 

“. . . there is [yet] another class which should be noticed. I 
refer to the colored people, both free and bond . . . The Sabbath to 
them was a relief from toil. There was an open space, of a square 
or more . . . Here the negroes were accustomed to assemble in the 
pleasant afternoons of the Sabbath, dance, drink, and fight, quite to 
the annoyance of all seriously-disposed persons. 

. The Governor [William Clark] alluding to the scenes of 
desittie riot, drunkenness, and fighting on the Sabbath . . . stated 
that the preceding summer he had to call out a military company 
three times to suppress riots amongst this class.’”™ 

Though St. Louis was lacking in taverns, as Peck complained, 
Joseph Charless, editor of the Gazette and his wife, not long after they 
came to St. Louis, “opened their house, which was a large one on 
Fifth and Market streets. A sign swung from a post; it bore the an- 
nouncement ‘Entertainment by Joseph Charless ...’”” By 1820 
when Missouri had become a state there were two fairly large taverns 
or hotels in St. Louis, the Missouri Hotel and the Mansion House. 

Peck and his associate Welsh held Baptist services every 
Wednesday and Sunday evening in their schoolroom: ‘Just seven 

*John Mason Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, Memoir of John Mason Peck, 
py Ey Babcock (Philadelphia, American Baptist Society, 1864), pp. 


*Walter B. Stevens, “The Missouri Taverns,” The Missouri Historical Review, 
XV (January, 1921), 241-242. 
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members constituted the first Baptist congregation of St. Louis, but 
after awhile this number was increased to thirteen, and in February, 
1818, a regular church was organized . . . The school also flourished 
and all those unable to pay tuition were admitted free.”” 

There was no Methodist church in St. Louis until after 1820. In 
1819, “. . . the Rev. John Ward . . . held the first Episcopal serv- 
ices in Missouri territory, in St. Louis, in a one story frame 
house .. .”” 

“The progress of the Catholic church was retarded for a time 
when Upper Louisiana was transferred to the United States in 1804, 
and it was not until 1818 that a revival took place . . . [In 1818, the 
Right Reverend Louis Du Bourg, Bishop of Louisiana and the 
Floridas] established an episcopal residence in St. Louis. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival Bishop Du Bourg inaugurated an educational 
and missionary program which did much to strengthen the Catholic 
church in the Territory .. . 


“In Missouri, Bishop Du Bourg was instrumental in establishing 
three noted orders of his church in the State, the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, Vincentians, and Society of Jesus, as well as in establishing 
a college, a seminary, Indian schools and churches.” 

Bishop Du Bourg wrote in 1818: “Here I am in St. Louis, and 
it is no dream. The dream would be most delightful, but the reality 
is even more so . . . my house is not magnificent ; but it will be com- 
fortable, when they have made some necessary repairs . . . My 
cathedral, which looks like a poor stable, is falling in ruins, so that a 
new church is an absolute necessity. It will be one hundred and fifty 
feet long by seventy wide ; but its construction will take time, especially 
in a country where everything is just beginning.” The country, the 
most beautiful in the world, is healthy and fertile, and emigrants pour 
in. But everything is very dear.”” 

“At the suggestion of Bishop Du Bourg, the Society of the Sacred 
Heart in France sent five sisters from France to serve as missionaries 
and to establish a school. Mother Philippine Duchesne served as su- 


*Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 214. 

*Ibid, III, 233. 

*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 516. 

”The new church, though not completed, was in use by 1820 according to 
John Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis in Its Various Stages 


of Development from A. D. 1673 to A. D. 1928 (St. Louis, Blackwell Wielandy Co., 
1928), I, 271. 


*Quoted by Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, I, 271. 
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perior of the group . . . The school was first located in St. Charles 
in 1818 but in 1819 it was moved to Florissant.’™ 

“Under the auspices of Bishop Du Bourg a Catholic academy for 
young gentlemen was opened in St. Louis in the fall of 1818 by the 
Reverend Francis Neil . . . [In 1819 the Reverend Neil opened a 
college and this college] became known as the College of St. Louis, 
although it was not the later College of St. Louis which became the 
direct antecedent of St. Louis University.’”” 

Houck writes that in 1819 “the first work of paving the streets 
was inaugurated, Market street from Main to the levee being thus 
improved.” The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser 
for April 23, 1819 reports that: “It is contemplated, we understand, 
shortly to commence running a stage from St. Louis to Franklin. A 
stage has been running from St. Louis to St. Charles, 3 times a 
week, for several months past.”™ 

A financial report for the.period from December, 1817, to Jan- 
uary, 1819, is given by Houck: “. . . the total receipts of the town 
amounted to $1,307.11. Watchmen then received the greater part of 
the revenue, $768.50; the constable, Warner, $56.25; the Register, 
$338.25; and for the ‘Bell-ringer’ of St. Louis we find an item of 
$41 ; ‘trumpets for the watchmen’ cost $3.50.”” 

“A public library for St. Louis was suggested in 1811, and the 
St. Louis Library Company was organized in 1819. By that year 
Bishop Du Bourg had acquired a library of 8000 volumes in St. Louis. 
The plans for the St. Louis Library Company did not progress rapidly 
and by December, 1820, the original plan had been abandoned ap- 
parently.”” 

Schoolcraft, when he was doing his geological survey tour of the 
Missouri lead mines, visited St. Louis and descfibed the town in 1818: 
“It [St. Louis] contains 5,000 inhabitants, and about 550 houses, a 
great proportion of which are well constructed buildings of brick or 
stone. Among the number, are 40 stores, a postoffice, a land office, 
two chartered banks . . . All the ordinary trades and callings, are 
established, and the mechanic industry of the place, supplies not only 
the necessaries, but many of the elegancies of life. It has one brewery, 


“Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 328. 
*7bid., I, 325. 
Houck, A History of Missouri, III, 166. 
“Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, (Franklin), April 
23, 1819. 
®SHouck, A History of Missouri, III, 166. 
*Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians, I, 321. 
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two distilleries, two water mills, one steam flouring mill, and a mill 
propelled by ox power. It has a court-house, jail, theatre, three 
churches, a museum, and several public schools, where not only the 
rudiments, but some of the higher branches of education are taught. 
The museum is the private property of Gov. Clark, through whose 
generosity visitors are gratuitously admitted to view the collection, 
which is arranged with great taste and effect, in the council chamber 
of his agency. The collection consists of numerous splendid Indian 
dresses, warlike instruments, skins of remarkable animals, minerals, 
fossil-bones, and other rare and interesting specimens, collected by 
him in his memorable tour . 

“St. Louis is the seat of justice for St. Louis county, and the 
seat of legislation for the territory . . . Its situation in point of 
beauty, health, and convenience, is rarely equalled, and no place in the 
world, situated so far from the ocean, can at all compare with it, for 
commercial advantages. It is so situated with regard to the sur- 
rounding country, as to become the key of its commerce, and the 
store-house of its wealth . . .”” 


CARONDELET™ 


Stoddard described Carondelet, an almost exclusively French vil- 
lage established near St. Louis several years after that town had 
been laid out. “Carondelet is situated on the Mississippi about five 
miles below St. Louis. It contains forty or fifty houses, inhabited by 
Creoles and Canadians.’™ 

Brackenridge says of the village in 1811: “This [Carondelet] 
is one of those poor villages consisting of twenty or thirty hovels, 
with trifling gardens, and no surrounding fields, which might have 
been seen at that day in these parts of Upper Louisiana. At the public 
house, which was distinguished from the rest by a long pole and 
a bunch of cedar boughs fastened to the top, I obtained a good break- 
ae an 


Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri; Including 
Some Observations on, the Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, Soil, 
Climate, Population, and Productions of Missouri and Arkansas (New York, 
Charles Wiley, 1819), pp. 241-242. 

*For the early history of Carondelet see “The Missouri Reader, The French 
in the Valley,” edited by Dorothy Penn, Missouri Historical Review, XL (October, 
1945), 118-120. 

®Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia, M. Carey, 1812), p. 219. 

“Henri Marie Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 1868), p. 227. 
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By 1818 the village had not changed much, and Schoolcraft 
wrote: “. . . we arrived at the old French village of Carondelet, or 
Vede-pouché. It lies immediately on the margin of the Mississippi, 
and cor‘ains about sixty buildings, exclusively occupied by the 
French, who are chiefly engaged in agriculture.” 


ST. FERDINAND (FLORISSANT )“ 


At the time of the transfer of Upper Louisiana Stoddard wrote 
of Florissant: “About fourteen miles to the north west of St. Louis, 
is the small village of St. Ferdinand. It contains about sixty 
houses ; most of them are situated on a rising ground, at the foot of 
which is a considerable stream of pure water, and on the opposite side 
is one of the most fertile and valuable prairies in the country. The 
inhabitants of this village are also Creoles and Canadians . 


“The prairie in the vicinity of St. Ferdinand is about twelve miles 
long, and two miles broad . . . Considerable settlements are formed 
along the borders of it. Those extensive ones on the long point, 
formed by the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, are near the 
lower end of it, and those at Maries des Liards, are at the opposite 
extremity. These settlements are wealthy; the people industrious; 
and the lands cultivated by them of the first quality.”” 


Flint writes of Florissant in 1816: “The beauty and fertility of 
this place is indicated by the French name. A delightful bottom 
here skirts the Missouri. This place has a convent, a building of 
considerable size and beauty . . . It has also a small Catholic church. 
All the region, in this direction from St. Louis, is marked at intervals 
with flourishing farms.’ 


ST. ANDREW 


Stoddard says that in 1804, “The largest and best settlement in 
this district is that called St. Andrews, situated on a small river, which 
joins the Missouri a few miles above St. Charles. This settlement is 
about twenty-four miles to the south west of St. Louis, and is com- 
posed of excellent farmers, who have introduced a more correct 


“Schoolcraft, View of the Lead Mines, p. 239. 
“For early history of Florissant see “The Missouri Reader, The French in 
The Valley,” edited by Dorothy Penn, Missouri Historical Review, XL (January, 
1946), 245-247. 
“Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, pp. 219-220. 
“Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 111. 
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agriculture than is commonly practised, and who have cultivated with, 
success some of the most useful grasses in the Atlantic States.’” 

Houck writes of St. Andrew: “West of St. Louis, James Mackay, 
a native ... of Scotland and one of the first English-speaking 
settlers of upper Louisiana, established a settlement known as ‘Sn 
Andre del Misuri,’ and of this settlement in May 1798 was appointed 
commandant by Gayoso. This village (now in the river) was laid 
off by John Henry, in that part of the Missouri river bottom known 
as Bon Homme.” 


OTHER SETTLEMENTS IN ST. LOUIS COUNTY 


Houck tells of some of the scattered settlements in the St. Louis 
District: “. . . American pioneers pitched their locations on Fifi or 
Feefee creek, on Gingras, on Wild Horse creek, on Maline creek, 
and on Sandy creek. Also a village near the Missouri river, only 
about three or four miles from St. Ferdinand, was laid out by per- 
mission of the lieutenant-governor, Trudeau, by Robert Owens, who 
had been a resident of the country since 1789, and where, in 1793, 
Francois Honore and others had first formed a station to protect 
themselves against the Indians. Maturin Bouvet, as deputy surveyor, 
surveyed and platted the place in 1794. The settlement became known 
as ‘Marais des Liards.’ and also as ‘Village 4 Robert.’ The Wabash 
railroad now passes here and the station is called Bridgeton. After 
the cession the inhabitants obtained one thousand arpens as a com- 
mon-field. A number of Americans opened up isolated farms in 
this neighborhood, or cultivated a part of the Marais des Liards 
common-field, and in 1806 established a school in the village. Other 
pioneers further up the river secured concessions and settled on the 
south side of the Missouri, and still others located themselves in vari- 
ous parts of this extensive district, far away from the village of St. 
Louis.” 

Baptist churches were organized among the settlers on Fee Fee, 
Cold Water, and Boeuf creeks. “. . . Fee Fee Church was organized 
in 1807 in St. Louis County and was the second permanent organiza- 
tion in Missouri. It had seventeen members at first . . . 

“The second church organized in the vicinity of St. Louis was 
Cold Water. This was [in] 1809... 

“Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, p. 221. 


“Houck, A History of Missouri, II, 70. 
“Houck, A History of Missouri, II, 77-78. 
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“Sometime before 1817 a church called Boeuf Creek was organ- 
ized in St. Louis County and also a church called Negro Fork.”” 

Also in Cold Water a Methodist class was organized. Woodard 
writes: “In 1800 John Patterson . . . settled on Cold Water Creek 
... Mr. Patterson had a large family . . . They were Protest- 
ants . . . John Clark would cross the river (he lived in Illinois) in a 
skiff, after nightfall, make his way to the Patterson settlement, preach 
and return . . . The probabilities are that he organized a class there 
before the coming of John Travis in 1806. At all events the Cold 
Water Church . . . is so far as can be ascertained, the first class 
organized in what is now Missouri, and also the first west of the 
Mississippi river.” 

Brackenridge describes the settlements in St. Louis District in 
1811: “An enumeration of the principal settlements will not be un- 
interesting . . . That of Bon Homme is amongst the most noted— 
It is on a creek of that name, about fifteen miles from St. Louis . . 
The land is said to be good, and there are in this settlement some very 
respectable farmers. La riviere des Peres, and a branch of it, called 
Gravé, are also tolerably well inhabited; from its vicinity to Bon 
Homme, it may be considered a part of the same settlement. La 
riviere des Peres, is a handsome stream which enters the Mississippi 
between St. Louis and the Maramek. On the Missouri, from the 
junction to the mouth of Bon Homme, there is a continued and ex- 
cellent settlement. Immediately on the Marameck the land is broken, 
but well adapted to the culture of grain; the river bottoms . . . are of 
small extent, and but few farms have yet been opened. Between the 
Marameck and the Platen, there are a considerable number of scat- 
tered settlers; and in the neighbourhood of the Jocahin [sic] numer- 
ous and extensive improvements.” 


Flint writes of the Bonhomme settlements in 1816: “On the 
western direction from town [Florissant] at eight miles distance, com- 
mences the settlement of Bon-homme, extending to the Missouri, 


4R. S. Douglass, History of Missouri Baptists (Kansas City, Western Baptist 
Publishing Company), pp. 48-49. 

“W.S. Woodard, Annals of Methodism in Missouri . . . (Columbia, Missouri, 
E. W. Stephens, 1893), pp. 24-25, 404. In 1808 Cold Water circuit was organized, 
which in 1820 was put under the St. Louis circuit; while the circuit formed in 
New Madrid in 1810 as a part of Cape Girardeau bécame the New Madrid circuit 
in 1812 and of the early churches established in Missouri has had a continuous 
existence. Ibid., also pp. 33, 323, 401; Elmer T. Clark, One Hundred Years of 
New Madrid Methodism (New Madrid, Missouri, E. A. Wright, 1912), passim. 

Henry Marie Brackenridge, Views of Louisiana ... (Pittsburgh, Cramer, 
Spear and Eichbaum, 1814), p. 114. 
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which notwithstanding its French name, is almost entirely an Amer- 
ican settlement.’”™ 

Houck lists a number of Americans in the settlement “near and on 
Creve Coeur” in the Bonhomme neighborhood.” 

The “oldest American settlement in upper Louisiana was on 
the Maramec [in Jefferson County]. The name Hildebrand, twisted 
into ‘Albrane’ by the Spanish officials, is found in the old archives 
as early as 1770 . . . The Hildebrands or Hildebrants, came from 

. . « Pennsylvania and were Germans.” 

Considerable settlements existed by 1790 on both sides of the 
Meramec and the “first regular ferry established in Missouri, was 
established on this stream.’”™ 

The settlements in the northern section of Jefferson County 
scattered along the creeks and rivers suffered from Indian depreda- 
tions, especially before 1804. “In 1800 Adam House, a farmer living 
near the mouth of the Meramec [in Jefferson County], was killed 
by the Osage Indians.” “Of this murder Pierre de Treget makes 
this brief and graphic report: ‘Repaired to the Renault Forks, with 
the few militia I could assemble in pursuit of the Indians, on reach- 
ing the place I found an old man dead, head cut off and laid at his 
side, scalp taken and body full of wounds from musket shots, and a 
few paces by a boy eight or nine years old, head cut off lying near 
him, face smeared with blood, with a small piece of maple sugar in his 
mouth .. .”” 


SETTLEMENTS IN FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Houck briefly lists the early settlements in the area that be- 
came Franklin County when it was erected out of St. Louis County 
in 1818. “At Point Labbadie on the Missouri river, near the present 
county line between St. Louis and Franklin counties, a settlement was 
also made, and farther up the Missouri on Dubois creek, emptying its 
waters into the Missouri . . . another settlement was formed by a 
number of Americans.’™ 

Goodspeed’s History of Franklin County lists the early settle- 
ments as, Labaddie, Du Bois, St. John, Newport, Boeuf, and Berger 

‘Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, p. 111. 
“Houck, A History of Missouri, II, 72. 

“7 bid., II, 73. 

“Ibid, II, 74. 


‘“Jbid., II, 74-75, note 154. 
“I bid., II, 72-73. 
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settlements. Newport became the county seat of Franklin County in 
1819." 

In the area that later became Gasconade and Osage counties there 
were also settlers. Houck names settlers living on the Burbeuse and 
near Hermann in Gasconade County by 1812. A town named Gas- 
conade was laid out before 1820 at the mouth of the river by that 
name.” “At what is now called Bonnet’s Mills a number of French 
settled in 1805 within the present limits of Osage county.” 


This is the last of a two-part article on St. Louis District and County. The 
first appeared in July. 


History of Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Crawford, and Gasconade 
Counties, Missouri (Chicago, Goodspeed Publishing Company, 1888), p. 217. 
Houck, A History of Missourt, III, 159, 184. 

%°Tbid., III, 159. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


A few weeks ago I was reading the August issue of ‘News for 
Members,” a little folder published by the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, and was surprised to note a headline “Missouri Continues to 
Lead the Procession.” In the article, William J. Petersen, Super- 
intendent of the Iowa society, told of lowa’s phenomenal rise in mem- 
bership since 1947, second only to the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri. In analyzing the reasons for Missouri’s success in achieving 
first place, a position we have consistently maintained since 1937, 
Superintendent Petersen pays us some very nice compliments and 
says one reason for the Missouri society’s leadership is ‘the amazing 
support of its members.” 


I’ve long recognized that statement as a vital truism of our So- 
ciety but the activities of some of our members of late have made me 
realize, more than ever, the soundness of it. Look at this record: 
Mrs. Lerton V. Dawson of Excelsior Springs brought in fifty-three 
new annual memberships in the last year, thirty-seven of which were 
secured in one two-day period; Clyde P. Dyer of Webster Groves 
brought in thirty-five; F. C. Barnhill of Marshall, twenty-four; Mrs. 
R. L. Motley of Bowling Green, twenty-two; Roy D. Williams of 
Boonville, sixteen; and F. C. Haley, III, of Louisiana and Leo J. 
Crabbe, Jr., of Columbia, ten each. 


Did you know that you are paying a compliment to a friend 
when you ask him to join the Society? You imply that he is intelli- 
gent, that he is interested in cultural things, and is willing to support 
an organization which is devoted to keeping alive Missouri’s rich 
heritage from the past. Make a list of your most worthwhile friends 
and ask them to join the Society today. You'll be doing them a favor 
for they'll really enjoy the Society and the Missouri Historical Re- 
view. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the four months from May, 1952, through August, 1952, 
the following members of the Society increased its membership as 
indicated : 





Aker, Mary B., Parkville 

Barker, John T., Macon 

Barnes, C. M., Marston 

Barnett, Gordon P., Kansas City 
Bassett, Arthur, San Francisco, Calif. 
Beal, Harry P., Appleton City 

Black, Mrs. Mary E., Rivermines 
Boder, Bartlett, St. Joseph 

Brandes, Speer R., Boonville 











Historical Notes and Comments 


SIXTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior Springs 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Reed, O. E., Washington, D. C. 
Weier, Mrs. Amelia C., Pevely 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Mothershead, Edgar J., Clayton 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Hungate, H. Lynn, St. Louis 
Miles, Jesse, Hayti 
Mitchell, Samuel A., St. Louis 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
Wingfield, Marshall, Memphis, Tennessee 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Bagby, James W., University City 
Bartels, John S., Kirkwood 
Black, Arline, Liberty 
DeWitt, J. M., Kirksville 
Doolin, Mrs. Henry, Milan 
Ellington, R. D., Jr., Portageville 
Hirsch, Rudolph, Kansas City 
Hucker, E. C., Wichita Falls, Texas 
Lucas, Mrs. Porter S., Crane 
Quarles, Johnny, Moberly 
Silsby, H. D., Springfield 
Speer, Mrs. Boyd, University City 
Todd. James, Moberly 
Williams, Roy D., Boonville 


ONE NEW MEMBER 





Bushnell, Sam C., St. Charles 
Corby, J. B., St. Louis 

Cowherd, Fletcher, Kansas City 
Cupp, Martin, Marceline 

Dobson, Mrs. Dixie D., Dallas, Texas 
Evans, O. D., St. Louis 

Everett, Mrs. Martha E., Otterville 
Feeny, John W., Poplar Bluff 

Fife, P. D., Kirksville 
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Foster, P. F., Arbela 

Freuler, O. E., Little Rock, Ark. 
Haley, F. C., III, Louisiana 
Henry, Dean T., Sarcoxie 
Herman, Andrew, Kansas City 
Huston, W. B., Kirksville 

King, Laura, Stephenville, Texas 
Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
Knoch, Mrs. H. J., Cameron 
McDermott, Willard, Kansas City 
McGovern, C. M., Butler 
McGuire, John C., St. Louis 
McKinny, J. J., DeWitt 
McReynolds, Allen, Carthage 
Magill, Mrs. Frank H., St. Louis 
Misemer, H. F., Portland, Oregon 
Mueller, Paul A., Sr., Jackson 
Mundwiller, Orlando A., Hermann 
Nelson, Lyman B., Springfield 
Partee, William E., Hannibal 
Perry, Mrs. Lena Hobbs, Morse Mill 


Pharis, Donald, Liberty 

Price, R. B., Columbia 

Redman, C. C., Kennett 

Renfrow, Mrs. Ruth K., Washington, 
D..<. 

Rigg, W. B., Fayette 

Robins, Fred A., Macon 

Seifert, Mrs. Herbert A., Sedalia 

Steiner, Fred W., Tulsa, Okla. 

Stidham, J. H., Fulton 

Talbot, Homer, Denver, Colorado 

Thayer, K. E., Fayette 

Tims, Russell, Ironton 

Walden, E. A., Lewistown, Mont. 

Warford, William S., Fayette 

White, Allen C., Moberly 

Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 

Wittrup, Mrs. Imanuel, Marshall 

Wonsetler, Arthur C., Seattle, Wash. 

Woods, Charles L., Rolla 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Two hundred thirty-five applications for membership were re- 
ceived by the Society during the four months from May, 1952, through 
August, 1952. The total membership as of August 30, 1952 is 5891. 


The new members are: 


Ahrens, Mrs. Harry, Lemay 

Ailor, Mrs. E. I. Sr., Portageville 

Amick, M. R., Kansas City 

Bacon, Mrs. Philip A., Chesterfield 

Barron, Jean, Honolulu, T. H. 

Bates, Mrs. Walter W., Osage Beach 

Bean, Robert, Ladue 

Bejach, L. D., Memphis, Tennessee 

Benjamin’s Jewelry & Antique Store, 
Excelsior Springs 

Bennett, Hal, Greenville 

Bennett, Paul H., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Bichsel, Mrs. Mary Trader, Sedalia 

Binninger, Clem E., Kansas City 

Black, William L., Rivermines 

Blakey, Albert G., II, Foley, Ala. 

Bock, John Charles, St. Louis County 

Bolger, Mary, Independence 

Boswell, Mrs. Irene, St. Louis 


3reed, David K., St. Louis 

Brown, Earl H., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Brown, Mrs. Florence S., Springfield 

Brown, John J., Fulton 

Carpenter, W. F., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Casey, Mrs. Joseph D., Potosi 

Chambers, Grover C., Kirksville 

Chronister, Glenn, Columbia 

Chubbuck, Julia S., San Diego, Calif. 

Corgan, Myldred, Springfield 

Crane, Mrs. Neva O., Camdenton 

Crockett, Charles D., Appleton City 

Cutler, Harold, St. Louis 

Dahl, L. C., Fulton 

Dail, Kenneth, Linneus 

Dale, Mrs. Gladys, Excelsior Springs 

Davis, Clay T., Columbia 

DeGuire, Oliva, Fredericktown 











Delano, Mrs. Lewis A., Ironton 

DeWitt, Beverly, St. Louis 

Divina, Mrs. J. W., Pacific Palisades, 
California 

Dodge, Mrs. Rose, Portland, Oregon 

Douglass, Mrs. Claude, Shelbyville 

Duncan, Thomas Y., Excelsior Springs 

Dunkeson, Robert L., Willow Springs 

Dunlap, Richard L., Kansas City 

Edgar, Robert L., Arcadia 

Ehrlich, Walter, University City 

Elting, Erwin C., Silver Spring, Md. 

Fallis, Don E., Forsyth 

Farner, Joseph, Buffalo 

Fechner, H. C., University City 

Felton, C. E., Washington, D. C. 

Ferril, Mrs. David M., Liberty 

Fisher, Sam T., Holcomb 

Fohrman, M. H., College Heights, 
Md. 

Forsen, James A., St. Louis 

Gay, Samuel T., Ironton 

Gentry, William R., Jr., St. Louis 

Gibson, H. F., Waverly 

Gilispie, Janice, Brookfield 

Gilman, Esther, Mt. Vernon 

Griffey’s Insurance Agency, Excelsior 
Springs 

Grose-close, John A., Chaffee 

Habenicht, Frederick K., Webster 
Groves 

Hamilton Public Schools, Hamilton 

Hammond, Justin, Corona, California 

Hardy, Estel T., Shelbina 

Harris, Nina, Sedalia 

Harrison, William F., Hermann 

Harvey, James Rose, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Hemphill, Mrs. G. C., Bloomfield 

Hensley, Janet, Herculaneum 

Herbert, Mrs. Albert, Herculaneum 

Hess, Paul D., Jr., Macon 

Hesse, Mrs. Clarence, Hermann 

Hoffman, Richard M., St. Louis 

Holekamp, Julian R., De Soto 

Holst, Arthur W., Galesburg, Ill. 

Hoover, Mrs. Dorothea B., Joplin 

Hoover, H. H., Kansas City 

Howell, Marvin L., Keokuk, Iowa 
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Hoy, Charles T., Parkville 

Hucker, Oscar E., St. Louis 

Humphrey, Mrs. Jessie, Marshall 

Hungate, Lynn, St. Louis 

Hunter, Harry S., Kirkwood 

Hurtgen, Mrs. Laura H., De Soto 

Hyatt, Doyle, Richmond 

Jackson, J. Roy, Fulton 

James, Mrs. Elizabeth, Vancouver, 
British Columbia 

Jarvis, Mrs. James F., Sweet Springs 

Johnson, Roy E., Pensacola, Fla. 

Johnson, Seale, Jackson, Tennessee 

Jones, Ted, Ironton 

Journey, Kelso, Clinton 

Kabler, James S., Fayette 

Kalthoff, Carl, Lexington 

Kay, Harry H., Eldon 

Keith, Ralph, Ironton 

Keller, Albert M., Clayton 

Kemper, Mrs. Clarence, Clinton 

Kennish, John S., Webster Groves 

Kintner, Elbert, Marceline 

Kirkland, Marcus, Farmington 

Knoch, H. J., Cameron 

Kurtz, Don, Fulton 

Leat, Harry J., Kansas City 

Leibinger, A. B., Caruthersville 

Lindstrom, Mary E., Clinton 

Lisenby, A. L., Springfield 

Livesay, Mrs. E. A., Morgantown, 
West Virginia 

Lohman, Eugene W., Westfield, N. J. 

Long, Mrs. John D., Kansas City 

Longstreth, W. E., Memphis 

Love, Edward K., Jr., Florissant 

Lowe, L. E., Memphis 

Lucas, Donald, Buffalo 

Lucas, J. R., Carthage 

Luke, Alexander W., Clarksville 

McAfee, Howard, Palmyra 

McBee, Mrs. John H., Greenwood, 
Miss. 

McCabe, Ernest G., Los Angeles, 
California 

McCarthy, Mrs. Marshall, Clayton 

McCoy, Harrison, Excelsior Springs 

McCurdy, Mrs. W. E., Columbia 

McGregor, H. Clay, Fulton 
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McKinney, C. S., Excelsior Springs 

Mairs, Mrs. Mark H., Milan 

Malahy, Mrs. J. S., Shawnee, Okla. 

Marcotte, O. J., Ironton 

Maughs, Lynn H., Fulton 

Maughs, W. C., Fulton 

Maupin, Kay, Auxvasse 

Mayfield, Mrs. P. M., Portageville 

Mayhall, C. E., Bowling Green 

Miller, Hunter, Portageville 

Mitzel, W. R., Wilmette, Iliinois 

Mohlis, Mrs. M. J., Waterloo, Iowa 

The Monterey Motel, Excelsior 
Springs 

Moore, Charles L., Normandy 

Moore, Marvin P., Fulton 

Morgan, Patty, Webster Groves 

Morgan, Tom, Excelsior Springs 

Morse, Ben, Excelsior Springs 

Mueller, Paul A., Jr., Jackson 

Munn, Charles E., Tarkio 

Munro, Donald D., Kansas City 

Newhouse, S. E., Dexter 

Noggle, Elbert, Hayti 

Null, Claude S., Rolla 

Orr, Pat, Webb City 

Overlay, Mrs. Fauna, Cameron 

Parker, George, St. Louis 

Pearce, Mrs. Mary French, Fulton 

Peay, Mrs. George, Bowling Green 

Penn, Charles W., Slater 

Penney, David L., St. Louis 

Peterson, Frank R., St. Louis 

Pinnell, George L., Seattle, Wash. 

Pixlee, Edwin C., Excelsior Springs 

Pounds, Mrs. Jesse, Hillsboro 

Powell, Mrs. Robert, Harrisonville 

Price, Jay F., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pyles, Eliot T., Jr., Kevil, Ky. 

Raining, W. J., St. Louis 

Ramel, J. F., Kansas City 

Reed, T. C., Greensboro, N. C. 

Reim, Mrs. Della J., Excelsior Springs 

Renfrow, L. L., Eureka 

Resthaven Cottage Court, 
Springs 

Revelle, Mrs. Amy D., Herculaneum 

Richards, Mrs. J. D., Appleton City 

Richards, Preston, Washington, D. C. 


Excelsior 


Rigg, Mrs. Ruth C., Blue Springs 

Risley, Ogden, Excelsior Springs 

Roach, James P., Camdenton 

Robison, Stella, Hillsboro 

Rogers, Robert W., Excelsior Springs 

Roney, Mrs. Ruth B., Lawson 

Ronzone, P. E., Glenside, Pa. 

Russell, T. P., Cape Girardeau 

Rutledge, Leighton, Salem 

Sackville, William, Lake Worth, Fla. 

Sampson, Mrs. Rolla R., Fulton 

Sanders, Ray L., Maplewood 

Sanford Museum, Cherokee, Iowa 

Sauer, W. E., St. Louis 

Scharnhorst, Arlie, Hermann 

Schlattmann, Edward, Portage des 
Sioux 

Schneider, Robert E., Farmington 

Schneller, George C., St. Louis 

Scotten, C. F., Sedalia 

Sheets, Mrs. Orval C., Cape Girardeau 

Shofner, G. Edwin, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sims, Frank, Garnett, Kansas 

Smith, Mrs. Harry B., Richmond 

Smith, Taylor, Jr., Farmington 

Smith, Walter G., St. Louis 

Spencer, Claude E., Nashville, Tenn. 

Spies, Willard D., St. Louis 

Stein, Mrs. Lois, Chicago, IIl. 

Steiner, Fred W., Tulsa, Okla. 

Stephens, Nelson, Moberly 

Sutter, Norman, Clayton 

Sutton, Brice T., Shreveport, La. 

Taake, Mrs. M. H., Eldon 

Talley, Clyde, Eldon 

Taylor, J. A., Elton 

Thompson, Barkley, 
Texas 

Tims, Russell, Ironton 

Todd, Mrs. J. B. Savannah 

Trader, H. E., Marceline 

Tucker, Mrs. J. Roy, Fulton 

Turner, J. C., Columbia 

Twyman, A. B., Henderson, Texas 

Vincenz, Rosalie, St. Louis 

Volle, Herbert S., Harrisonville 

Waddill, Thomas E., Winigan 

Walden, Austin, Moberly 

Ward, Roy, Chaffee 


Sanatorium, 
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Watson, C. H., Bartlesville, Okla. Wildberger, B. C., Corpus Christi, 
Webster, Mrs. J. W., Benld, Illinois Texas 
Weier, Mrs. Amelia C., Pevely Williams, Dorothy Ann, St. Louis 


Weier, Mrs. George W., Pevely Williams, Mrs. Roy D., Boonville 
d Williams, Walter, St. Louis 
Weiler, Harry 'L> Festus Williamson, J. C., Dexter 

Wells, Milton, Blackwater Wilson Kirby, Bowling Green 
Wenzel, Mrs. C. J., Excelsior Springs Yeager, Harold, Excelsior Springs 


Whitton, Rex M., Jefferson City York, W. B., Sarcoxie 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESIS, 1950-1951 


The master’s thesis accepted by Washington University during 
1950-1951 which is of interest to the Missouri historian is as follows: 


Gardner, James Alexander, Moses Austin in Missouri, 1798-1821. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1950-1951 


The masters’ theses accepted by the University of Missouri dur- 
ing 1950-1951 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are as 
follows : 


Hall, Elizabeth Dorsett, William Franklin Switsler: Editor, Politician, and 
Humanitarian. 

Plessinger, Sibyl Hankins, Early Amusements in Missouri: A Comparison of 
St. Louis and Other Missouri Towns. 

Wells, Lloyd Manning, A Survey of Commission Government in Springfield, 
Missouri. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are : 


Callaway, Albert Byron, Some Environmental Factors and Community Influ- 
ences that Are Brought to Bear upon the Personal Lives of Missouri 
Teachers and Administrators. 

Campbell, Ernest Herbert, A Critical Study of State Department of Education 
Handbooks. 

Crowell, Gilford White, Some Changes in Missouri Puolic Secondary Schools 
since the Classification and Accreditation Plan Was Initiated. 

Doherty, William Thomas, Jr., The Missouri Interests of Louis Houck. 

Dugger, Harold Holmes, Reading Interests and the Book Trade in Frontier 
Missouri. 

Haswell, Harold Alanson, Jr., The Public Life of Congressman Richard Parks 
Bland. 

Koch, Norbert, Vocational Rehabilitation in Missouri, 1945-1950: Its Nature 
Extent, Cost, and Effectiveness. 

Primm, James Neal, State Government and the Economy: Missouri 1820-1860: 
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Rogers, William Eugene, The St. Louis Labor Health Institute. 
Tracy, Lester Leon, Jr., The Life and Educational Contributions of Joseph D. 
Elif. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE GRADUATE THESIS, 1950-1951 


The master’s thesis accepted by the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College during 1950-1951 which is of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian is as follows : 


Collett, Gordon, A Historical Panorama of Dramatic Music in the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1950-1951 


The masters’ theses accepted by Saint Louis University during 
1950-1951 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are as 
follows: 


Adams, Mary Louise, A History of the North Missouri Railroad Company. 

Armstrong, Mary Patricia, An Analysis of Services to Handicapped Persons by 
Mullanphy Travelers Aid, Saint Louis, Missouri, September 1, 1949, through 
August 31, 1950. 

Eppich, Sister Mary George, C. S. J., The History of Saint Bridget of Erin 
Parish, Saint Louis, 1853-1917. 

Godwin, Bette, The Saint Louis Cholera Epidemic of 1849 as It Appeared in the 
Newspapers. 

Hale, Fuller Rite, The History of the Saint Louis Society for the Blind, 1933- 
1950. 

Jabker, Paul William, Holy Cross Lutheran Church, A Typical Lutheran 
Parish in the Growth of Saint Louis. 

McGinnis, Henry Andrew, History of Saint Frances’ Home for Girls, Nor- 
mandy, Missouri, 1887-1950. 

McTigue, Sister Mary Xavier, C. S. J., History of Saint Leo’s Parish, Saint 
Louis, 1888-1950. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are: 


Kirk, James Hobert, Kinloch, Missouri: A Study of an All-Negro Community. 
O’Brien, John Joseph, 4 History of Catholic Education in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, 1704-1886. 


SOCIETY ACQUIRES VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION 


A valuable collection of material on early day Missouri has been 
obtained from A. Loyd Collins of Poplar Bluff, part through purchase 
and part as a gift. 
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The material is made up of thirteen different collections of items, 
ten of which are original documents. Among them are two Civil War 
military order books which belonged to Col. William H. McLane of 
the Union Army, whose headquarters was Cape Girardeau from Sep- 
tember, 1862, to September, 1863. A third folder contains business 
papers and documents from Clinton, Mo., McLane’s home town in the 
years following the war. These three collections were presented to 
Mr. Collins by the trustees of the McLane estate in 1939. 

A second group of documents is made up of manuscripts of the 
Rev. Peter Brown and concern his pioneer work in central Missouri 
as a Baptist minister. These were given to Mr. Collins many years 
ago by the Rev. John T. Cowan of Warrensburg, himself a pioneer 
Baptist minister in Missouri. 

Another group is composed of record books of the Blue River 
Baptist Association, 1834-1850, the Hebron Baptist Church, 1829- 
1878, the Grand Prairie Church, Callaway County, 1843-1868, and the 
minutes of the Foreign Mission Circle of the First Baptist Church of 
Clinton, 1875-1909. These items came to Mr. Collins from the estate 
of his father, J. T. Collins, who had obtained them from his grand- 
father. 

The last three items, while not original manuscripts, are also very 
valuable. Two are copies of manuscripts in the possession of the 
Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, from which Mrs. Collins has 
typed copies in the original French as well as the English translation, 
and the third is a copy of Frederick Bates’ minutes as recorder of 
land titles, September 19, 1812 - June 30, 1814, made from the 
original book in the St. Louis City Hall. The copy of this item is 
believed to be the only copy in existence. The two others are: the 
Ste. Genevieve Church register, 1759-1839; and the Ste. Genevieve 
archives, 1768-1804, 1810-1826. 


SOCIETY RECEIVES ANOTHER PORTRAIT BY BINGHAM 


On May 8, 1859, George Caleb Bingham, famous Missouri artist, 
wrote from St. Louis to his friend, Maj. J. S. Rollins of Columbia: 
“T have here received a commission in accordance with your favorite 
anticipation, to paint the portrait of Baron Humbolt [Alexander von 
Humboldt] for the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association.” The 
baron, a German naturalist, statesman, and traveler was, according 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, the most famous man in Europe out- 
side of Napoleon Bonaparte in 1808. He died before Bingham could 
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reach Berlin but the artist secured several portraits of him and exe- 
cuted his commission from them. The portrait hung in the Mercan- 
tile Library for many years until it was badly damaged by a fall. 


Recently Mrs. Ruth Rollins Westfall of Columbia, who was in 
possession of the portrait, gave it to the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. The Society plans to have it restored, if possible, to add to 
its Bingham collection. 


A DANDY QUESTION 


Do any of you know what a lady’s “dandy board” is? Well, 
neither do we and neither did any of the following persons and in- 
stitutions where we wrote for information: the Costume Institute of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City; the Library 
of Congress ; the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, Mass. ; 
Professor James R. Hulbert, editor of A Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish; M. M. Mathews, editor of the Dictionary of Americanisms; 
Smithsonian Institution, Division of Ethnology; the New York Pub- 
lic Library; and the New York Historical Association in Coopers- 
town, N. Y. 


The American Antiquarian Society did say that “‘A jolly-board, a 
spring-board-like competitor of the rocking chair, was sometimes 
called a dandy board. I am suspicious, however, that it might be a 
small ironing board used with the dandy iron for fine laundry work.” 
The Ethnology Division of the Smithsonian guessed “that it might 
be a dressmaking board,” and the New York Public Library thought 
that it “must be of local origin.” 


What started all this investigation was the finding of an article 
in the St. Louis Missouri Gazette and Public Advertiser of February 
13, 1822, stating that a lady’s “dandy board” had been found (quoted 
in full in the “Textbook” section of the January, 1952, Missouri His- 
torical Review). If you have any information on such a board we will 
be glad to receive it. 


ERRATUM 


In the “Museum and Museum Collections” article, Part III, in 
the April issue of the Review, a mistake was made on page 231 when 
the Fisher Doll collection was listed as being in Mercer in Sullivan 
County. The collection is in Osgood, Sullivan County, and should 
have been so listed. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick Historical Society met for its annual picnic August 
7 in the shelter house of the Fayette city park. Approximately 150 
persons were in attendance. 


The Clay County Historical Society met the evening of June 25 
in the city park at Kearney with Robert S. Withers as the principal 
speaker. Mr. Withers spoke on “A Museum for Clay County” and 
Mrs. J. D. Gray read a paper prepared by Russell V. Dye on the 
early history of Kearney. The paper was later reprinted in the 
Liberty Advance of July 14. 

The society met for its eighteenth anniversary dinner on Sep- 
tember 3 at the Elms, Excelsior Springs. After the presentation of 
the toastmaster, E. H. Cravens, by Ernest Capps, president of the 
society, the invocation was given by the Rev. Robert W. Rogers 
and greetings were extended by Mr. Cravens. Floyd C. Shoemaker of 
Columbia, introduced by Mr. Cravens, gave the anniversary address 
on “The Preservation of Historical Landmarks.” Other speakers and 
their subjects were: Mrs. Carl P. Hinn on “Excelsior Springs as I 
Have Known It”; Robert S. Withers on “Liberty Arsenal”; S. T. 
Kelly, Jr., on “The James Farm”; and E. H. Cravens on “The 
Watkins Home and Mill.” 


The Jefferson County Historical Society met June 18 at Hills- 
boro and elected the following officers: president, Lewis Roop, De 
Soto; vice-president, Mrs. Robert Weigel, Hillsboro; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Amelia C. Weier, Pevely; and membership chair- 
man, Mrs. John H. Reppy, Hillsboro. 

The society met again on July 16, and another meeting is sched- 
uled for September. The society is now an auxiliary member of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 


The Laclede County Historical Society met August 7 for a 
dinner meeting at the Nelson Hotel, Lebanon. Floyd C. Shoemaker 
spoke on “Planning the Activities of a County Historical Society.” 
He stressed the need for a county museum. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City and their wives met May 22 for 
a dinner at the “Wishbone” and a tour of the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute during which W. M. Symon talked on the part art plays in in- 
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dustry and Dwight V. Robert on murals, portraits, and abstract 
painting. 

Another dinner meeting was held at the Union Station on July 
31. Mayor William E. Kemp discussed Kansas City’s rapid growth 
and the resulting need of improvements. 


Pettis County Historical Society had a historical exhibit at the 
state fair at Sedalia in August. Mrs. Frank Leach, secretary of the 
society, was in charge of the exhibit and was assisted by Mrs. Perry 
Reed of LaMonte. 


The Phelps County Historical Society held its annual picnic 
at Meramec Springs, June 22. Stories of the old Meramec Iron 
Works and the people who lived in the surrounding area were told 
by Dr. R. E. Breuer, Dr. E. W. Ousley, and Dr. C. V. Mann. 


On July 24 a committee of the Saline County Historical Society 
made up of Sam Irvine, Henry Hamilton, F. C. Barnhill, and John R. 
Hall, traced the original route of the old Santa Fe Trail through 
Saline County. Plans are to publish a map showing the approximate 
location of the trail based on data obtained on this trip. 


The society also reports that one of its long-term projects, the 
completion of state road No. 4 from Hardeman south with an all- 
weather spur to Sappington cemetery, is finished. 


The society held its annual picnic September 4 at Van Meter 
State Park, northwest of Marshall. Roy D. Williams of Boonville 
spoke on the Boonslick Country. 


Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Foundation, since its organization in 
August, 1950, has made enviable progress. With $2,800 in donations 
it has purchased thirty-seven acres of ground in the center of the 
Civil War battlefield, posted signs along the highways to the field, and 
printed 5,000 copies of a history of the battle, by Mrs. Eugene V. 
Upton, besides leaving a sizeable balance in the treasury. It is the 
hope of the foundation that the state will acquire the remaining thou- 
sand or so acres of ground comprising the entire battlefield for a 
memorial park in which case the foundation will donate its thirty-seven 
acres to the state. The Battle of Wilson’s Creek was fought August 
10, 1861, with terrific losses on both sides. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


On May 26, 1780, during the American Revolution, the British 
and Indians attacked St. Louis and were beaten back by a small force 
of militia with the help of the townspeople. Exactly 172 years later 
this victory was celebrated by the St. Louis chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, with a dinner and program at the Univer- 
sity Club, St. Louis. Members of civic organizations, historical so- 
cieties, and cultural groups participated in the program. Floyd C. 
Shoemaker and Mrs. Shoemaker attended as dinner guests. 


Mayor Joseph M. Darst of St. Louis took definite steps toward 
the implementing of St. Louis’ 1953 celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the Louisiana Purchase by the appointment of Frank Doyle, 
former radio producer and advertising-public relations director, as 
executive director of the affair. The celebration, beginning next 
April and extending to October, is to be a continuous day and night 
festival of progress. The Missouri Historical Society and the Adver- 
tising Club have had charge of planning the celebration. 


West Plains observed its 100th birthday with festivities the en- 
tire week of June 15-22. Special days, among others, were Veterans 
Day, Old Timers Day, and Rural Day. The celebration ended with 
fireworks and a costume ball on the last day. 


The First Presbyterian Church of Warrensburg celebrated its 
centennial in 1952 with the publication of a booklet giving the church’s 
history since its founding. Included are pictures of the various build- 
ings the church has occupied, and one of the present pastor, the Rev. 
Robert F. Stevenson. 


Wayman (Liberty) Cumberland Presbyterian Church, eight 
miles northeast of Albany, celebrated its centennial on August 3 with 
the Rev. W. O. Wayman of Dunnegan, a grandson of the founder, 
delivering the anniversary sermon. 


The Elkton Baptist Church, of Elkton, observed its centennial 
this year and for the occasion issued a ten-page booklet entitled 
“Sacred Memories” which gives an account of its organization, prog- 
ress, and different building sites. Mrs. Bess Crank Nunn of Flem- 
ington is the author of the booklet. 
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Howard Lodge No. 4, A. F. and A. M. of New Franklin cele- 
brated its centennial at a dinner meeting May 16. 


The Polk County Bank of Bolivar observed its eightieth birth- 
day June 20. This bank is five years older than thé Chase National 
Bank of New York and it has the distinction of being the oldest con- 
tinuous active account on the books of that bank. In recognition of 
the anniversary the New York bank sent to Bolivar for display ten 
frames of U. S. coins and currency. 


The diamond jubilee of the Catholic Central Union, founded in 
1877 at St. John Nepomuk Parish, St. Louis, Mo., was celebrated on 
May 18. A 64-page booklet, by the Rev. Albert J. Prokes, outlined 
the history of the Union and pointed out that: St. John Nepomuk 
Church is the first Czech parish and church in the new world; the 
first Czech circulating library was in St. Louis; and the first Czech 
school and social and benevolent societies were also in that city. 


The story of the State Bank at Poplar Bluff, Mo., is told in an at- 
tractive booklet issued on the instance of its fiftieth anniversary. A 
copy was sent to the Society by Paul C. Hays, president and cashier. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


It was the desire of Lucy Wortham James, great granddaughter 
of Thomas James who came from Ohio to organize the Meramec 
Iron Works in 1825, that her estate be used for charitable purposes 
as part of the New York Community Trust. After her death in 
1938, the trust established the James Foundation in 1941 as a Mis- 
souri administrative agency to carry out her wishes and it is this 
foundation which has now announced the award of a contract for 
the building of the $175,000 Lucy Wortham James Memorial Li- 
brary in St. James. The structure, of Georgian colonial style, will 
occupy the site of the former residence of the late Mrs. James. 


The State Park Board has purchased the boyhood home and the 
ground on which it stands of the late General John J. Pershing in 
Laclede. Plans are now being made to restore the interior and furni- 
ture to its original condition, preparatory to making the home a state 
memorial to the famous World War I general. 
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The new city hospital at Springfield, named in memory of the 
late Dr. W. E. Handley, long-time city commissioner of health, was 
dedicated at ceremonies July 8. The principal address was given by 
Dr. L. E. Meador. 


The grave of Don Luis Lorimier, the founder of Cape Girardeau, 
was the scene on June 21 of ceremonies commemorating the 140th 
anniversary of his death. The Associated Committees of Historic 
Cape Girardeau had completed repairs to many of the other graves 
in Old Lorimier cemetery, had replaced the old stones on Lorimier 
and his wife’s graves with new ones, and had repaired the pagoda 
erected over their graves in 1917. Rush H. Limbaugh gave the 
memorial address, Felix E. Snider presented the renovated tomb 
to the city, and Jack Knehaus accepted it on behalf of the city. Robert 
and Donald Jueneman of Cheyenne, Wyo., lineal descendants of 
Lorimier, were present for the ceremonies. 


NOTES 


Announcement was made, May 7, that Pvt. Billie G. Kanell of 
Poplar Bluff, had been posthumously awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for heroic action in the Korean conflict, September 
7, 1951. Pvt. Kanell saved the lives of several of his comrades by 
smothering two hand grenades with his body near Pyongyang. He is 
the 47th Medal of Honor winner in Korea. 


Dr. Olllis E. Reed, a native Howard Countian and a graduate of 
the University of Missouri in 1908 with an M. S. in 1910, was one 
of seven employees of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture who received 
a Distinguished Service award on May 15 in Washington, D. C. 
The award was given Dr. Reed “for leadership in developing breed- 
ing systems and programs that have resulted in improving the 
nation’s dairy cattle, and for achievements that have improved the 
efficiency of the dairy industry in the United States.” 


The Society has purchased, from Mrs. Rose Powell of Moberly, 
the manuscript “daybook” or journal of Hugh McCanne, pioneer 
Missourian who made the journey from near Jacksonville, Mo., to 
California in 1850 in search of gold. The entries in the journal 
date from April 28 to August 11, 1850, and are largely made up of 
descriptions of the route, the water and grass available, and the 
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hardships involved. Hugh McCanne was born in 1805 and came, with 
his wife Mariah, to Randolph County, Missouri, in a covered wagon 
in 1836. There they established a home and reared eight children. 


Mrs. J. Paul Cayce, regent of the John Forster chapter of the 
D. A. R., Farmington, Mo., has compiled a list of 1,000 cemetery in- 
scriptions from tombstones in the following counties: Cape Girar- 
deau; Madison; St. Francois; Ste. Genevieve; and Washington. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Cayce, the State Historical Society has 
borrowed this list and had photostatic copies made of it for preserva- 
tion. 


Mrs. Morris Anderson,: formerly of Hannibal, has given the 
Society a number of valuable clippings and documents, among the 
most interesting of which are some deeds, copies of deeds, indentures, 
and other papers which once belonged to William Muldrow, the late 
Morris Anderson’s great grandfather. Muldrow, known to Mis- 
sourians as one of the founders of Marion College at Palmyra in 
1831, had some dealings with John Augustus Sutter on whose land 
gold was discovered in 1848, and these documents, dating from 1848 
to 1869, have to do with this venture. 


Haysler A. Poagus of Clinton has loaned the Society a copy of 
the July 4, 1861, issue of the Clinton Journal so that a photostatic 
copy may be made of it. This so-called “soldier paper” was published 
by the Federal forces under Major S. D. Sturgis, commanding officer 
of the 1st Missouri Cavalry at Camp Washington near Clinton, after 
they had driven out the secessionist editor. 


Stanley Andrews, a native of High Point, Mo., and a graduate 
of the University of Missouri School of Journalism in 1921, is the 
new chief of the State Department’s Technical Co-operation Adminis- 
tration or Point 4 program. 


A sixteen-page “History of Liberty Methodist Church” has been 
given the Society by its author, Martin E. Lawson. Filled with per- 
sonal experiences and anecdotes, it gives an interesting survey of 
the church history from its inception in 1822 as a point on the 
Fishing River circuit. 
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Justus R. Moll of Washington, D. C., has sent the Society a copy 
of some eleven pages of an “Arkansas Factory Letter Book, 1805- 
1810,” which were found in the archives of the United States in 
Washington. These pages contain an account of an exploratory jour- 
ney made up the Arkansas River by one Jno. B. Treat in November 
of 1805 in which he mentions a “Six Bulls River” flowing into the 
Arkansas from the north. This is the earliest mention which we 
have found of this name which may in some way be connected with 
the Six Bulls region of southwest Missouri. 


Dean-emeritus M. F. Miller of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Missouri is the author of two circulars and two bul- 
letins issued by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the university 
as “youth publications.” Circular 330 issued in July, 1948, is on 
soils, their feeding and conservation; Circular 360, May, 1951, is 
entitled “Farming as an Occupation” ; Bulletin 560 shows the chang- 
ing conditions of rural life; and Bulletin 577 is on water and its 
conservation. 


Fifty-four acres of land on the Missouri River overlooking St. 
Charles, once owned and occupied by Frederick Bates, has been sold 
for the purpose of subdivision. Bates died in 1825 and was buried 
on the land in a small family cemetery. : 


The eighth grade graduation exercises at John Scullin School, 
St. Louis, were held June 11 under the direction of Miss Stella Michel. 
The theme, continued from the January graduation exercises, was 
“St. Louis Military Life.” 


The Hermann “Maifest,” held May 23-25, was a decided success. 
The little German town was full to overflowing with visitors who came 
to eat good German food, view the parade, tour the old homes and 
wine cellars, and enjoy the pageant given each of the three eve- 
nings. Sponsored by the Brush and Palette Club of Hermann, the 
event was intended to recreate the town of 100 years ago, complete 
with whiskered men and bustled ladies. Floyd C. Shoemaker was 
one of the many out of town visitors and a judge of the parade which 
featured a German band. The high spot of each day’s program was 
the fine pageant which depicted the history of the settlement from 
the time seventeen Germans from Philadelphia arrived there in 1837 
and decided to make it their home, to the present time. 
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Members of the Garden Club of Lexington have planted 150 
flowering crab trees throughout the city. Other flowering shrubs 
and roses are also being added along the proposed historical trail, a 
project of the Garden Club and the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Garden Club has planned a tour of historic old homes and 
gardens in that community on October 5. The homes which will be 
open to the public will be the Stallings home, the Edgar Slusher, Sr., 
home, the Pomeroy-Shea home, Linwood Lawn, the Bates home, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cobb’s home, the Horace Ardinger’s home, the An- 
derson House, Mrs. Curry’s home known as the Chadwick House, 
and the Maib and Houx home. Tea is to be served at the last named 
home from 4 to 7. 


The third annual Lake of the Ozarks Dogwood Festival was held 
in Camdenton May 8-11. Most of the events were held on the J Bar 
H Ranch rodeo grounds and featured a horseshow, parade, a queen, 
and an “Ozark opera” of square dancing, songs, and fiddles. 


The five garden clubs of Cape Girardeau, banded together under 
the name of the Allied Garden Clubs, conduct an annual pilgrimage of 
gardens in the city and of the Ten-Mile Garden, extending along 
U. S. Highway 61 from Cape Girardeau to Jackson. The pilgrimage 
is held for several days during the season when the flowers are at 
their best. This year it was held May 17 and 18. 


The Missouri State Society of Oregon held a picnic on Sunday, 
August 17 at Jensen Beach, Portland, Oregon. Some 500 persons 
were in attendance at the program in the afternoon. The next 
meeting was scheduled for September 15. Mrs. Rose Dodge of 
Portland is president of the organization and Hulen F. Misemer 
of Portland was program chairman of the annual picnic this year. As 
a feature of the picnic Mr. Misemer had erected a display board 
showing the last four issues of the Missouri Historical Review and 
other reading matter pertaining to the Society. 


When the old Millport bridge, across the Middle Fabius River 
in Knox County, collapsed on May 23, it left only seven other 
covered bridges in Missouri according to available records. Those 
remaining are: one across Elk Fork in Monroe County; one across 
Flat Creek in Pettis County; two in Cape Girardeau County ; Sandy 
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Creek bridge in Jefferson County; Locust Creek bridge in Pershing 
State Park in Linn County; and “Noah’s Ark” bridge in Platte 
County. The Millport bridge was built in 1871. 


The University of Kentucky research facilities in cooperation 
with the National Historical Publications commission is endeavor- 
ing to secure manuscripts of interest pertaining to Henry Clay, 
preparatory to compiling as complete an edition as possible of the 
papers of the famous statesman. James F. Hopkins of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky at Lexington, Ky., will appreciate learning of 
letters both to and by Clay, other materials of which he was the 
author, or significant items about him. 


Papers relating to the history of the Osage Nation which have 
been passed down from father to son, have now been presented to 
the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology by 
Henry Lookout of Pawhuska, Okla., a son of the last principal chief 
of the tribe, Fred Lookout. Included in the documents is a treaty 
of peace between the U. S. and the Osage, signed in 1815 at Portage 
des Sioux, in St. Charles County, by the three white commissioners, 
William Clark, Ninian Edwards, and Auguste Chouteau, for the 
Americans, and by all the head chiefs of the “great and little Osages.” 
A valuable memento in the collection is a Jefferson medal, one of a 
number struck off in 1801 for presentation to Indian leaders. 


According to The Museum News, published by the American 
Association of Museums, the Union Pacific Historical Museum, 
Omaha, has installed an exhibit of pictures and posters of the Jesse 
James and Younger gang and the Wild Bunch of the West, given by 
the National Pinkerton Agency. 


The article on Jenny Lind in the “This Week” section of the 
April Review provided the theme of a radio broadcast on station 
KWTO, Springfield. Charles C. Williford used the Jenny Lind 
story as part of his daily program on May 7. 


“Thunderland,” an outdoor drama based on the life of Daniel 
Boone, was presented this summer at the Forest Amphitheatre, 
eight miles south of Asheville, North Carolina. The drama was 
written by Hubert Hayes with music by Lamar Stringfield. 
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The Bonne Terre Register on July 10 and August 7 carried arti- 
cles by Harry L. Thompson on mining as it was in 1870 and the old 
No. 1 hoisting shaft at the mine. 


The Boonville Advertiser, established in 1840, has issued its 
twenty-eighth annual “Rural Life Edition” of 100 pages. Dedicated 
to the churches of the Boonslick area, it is filled with histories of the 
churches and pictures of many of them. 


The Carthage Evening Press is continuing the publication of 
historical articles by Ward L. Schrantz. Two of special interest are 
for August 7, “1883 Carthage Gets Plenty Wet—Vote Bonds to 
Build City Hall,” and August 14, “Horse Cars Come to Carthage in 
1883—Treasure Hunt Fails.” 


An article of historical interest in the Holden Progress of 
August 30, 1951, was one giving excerpts from a diary of H. B. 
Vaughan on a trip from Dover to Denver, Colo., in 1849. 


Chester A. Bradley has a good article in the Kansas City Times 
of May 2 on the history of the School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri. 

Martin Rice of Indiana made a trip on horseback to Westport 
and the Platte Purchase in 1836 and another one by carriage in 
1880. A resume of his written account of these trips is given by 
Susan Chiles in an article in the Kansas City Times of May 5. 

Henry Van Brunt, in an article in the Kansas City Star of May 
15, calls our attention to a correction which Dean Earl Wood, his- 
torian of the Santa Fe Trail, would like made in defining the route 
of the old trail near Shawnee Mission. 

The Mark Twain museum, in Hannibal, will probably by now 
have welcomed its 1 millionth visitor, according to Chester A. 
Bradley in his “Missouri Notes” in the Kansas City Times of June 4. 
Mayor C. J. Menzel of Hannibal recently, speaking by trans-Atlantic 
telephone, opened the Mississippi River Showboat on the River 
Thames in London. 

Missouri must have its finger on the pulse of the nation for it 
has been on the winning side in every presidential election since 
1904, according to an article by Chester A. Bradley in the Kansas 
City Times of June 11. 
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Oscar E. Berninghaus, distinguished Missouri artist, died in 
Taos, N. Mex., last spring. A biographical article, illustrated by a 
reproduction of one of his paintings, appeared in the Kansas City 
Times of June 12 under the authorship of W. Thetford LeViness. 

Rowe Findley, in an article in the Kansas City Star of June 13, 
avers that Cottey College at Nevada is the nation’s fastest-growing 
small college. He gives a short history of the college and its pro- 
posed program for the future. 

Newspaper hoaxes were popular in the last century. An ar- 
ticle by Robert G. Beason in the Kansas City Star of June 13 
describes Mark Twain’s “petrified man” hoax as well as several 
others of the period. 

A decaying 38-room hotel at Lineville, which straddles the 
Iowa and Missouri line, is all that remains to mark a once-thriving 
business based on the mineral spring there. An article in the Kan- 
sas City Star of June 15 gives a history of the old landmark. 

Jo Meek: The Merry Mountain Man, a recent book by Stanley 
Vestal, is reviewed for the Kansas City Times of June 19 by John 
Edward Hicks. A pioneer of the West from 1829 on, Meek be- 
came a leader in setting up the government of Oregon. : 

The Fourth of July was different in 1872, writes Ethylene Bal- 
lard Thruston in an article in the Kansas City Star of July 3. ‘Jack- 
son County had a family type celebration with an old settlers’ meet- 
ing, a picnic dinner, a program, and an awarding of premiums. 

The many intricate problems involved in restoring old Ft. Osage 
to its original condition are discussed in a very interesting article by 
Ray Heady in the Kansas City Star of August 17. 

The “Kingdom of Poosey,” described in the February Missouri 
Conservationist, is the subject of a similar article by Howard 
Turtle in the Kansas City Star of August 24. 


A military road was the early link between Ft. Leavenworth and 
the Platte Country, according to an article by Mary B. Aker in the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Times of May 8. She describes the way the 
old road was built to-connect Clay County with the fort, and charac- 
terizes several Clay Countians of the 1830's. 


The Lebanon Daily Record has been carrying a series of articles 
by Virginia F. MacKesson entitled “Do You Remember Lebanon ?” 
In these articles the author takes up various phases of Lebanon’s early 
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history. Ones particularly noted were on July 23, 25, and 30, and 
August 1 and 7. 


The Lexington Advertiser-News of June 17 and August 5 carried 
two articles by Mrs. Lutie Gordon Jordan on early days in Lexington. 
One gives a short sketch of the life of Col. William Limrick, prominent 
early businessman of Lafayette County and builder of “Linwood 
Lawn” near Lexington, and the other, the recipe and story behind 
Lafayette County’s favorite “chess” or “Jefi Davis pie.” 


Encounters of local citizens with Jesse James are the subject of 
an article in the Mexico Evening Ledger of May 6. One, the late 
Earl Cunningham, slept with Jesse one night in 1882 with $80 in his 
pocket and found it intact the next morning. 

The story of George Caleb Bingham’s life is given in an article 
in the Mexico Evening Ledger of May 22 along with reproductions 
of five of his paintings and a sketch of the artist himself. 


A history of the little town of Middle Grove was given by Claude 
Stephens, acting director of elementary education in the St. Louis 
public schools, at the fiftieth anniversary of the graduating class of 
Middle Grove College held in that town July 17. Selections from the 
history were reprinted in the Moberly Monitor-Index of July 19. 


Felix Robidoux, a son of Joseph Robidoux, III, founder of St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Ben Holladay, early freighting and stagecoach king 
of St. Joseph, are the subjects of two illustrated articles by Bartlett 
Boder in the summer issue of Museum Graphic, published by the St. 
Joseph Museum. 

Roy E. Coy is the author of another article in the same issue of 
the Museum Graphic on Rudolph Frederick Kurz, Swiss artist who 
visited and sketched scenes and Indians near St. Joseph from 1848 to 
1851. Reproductions of a number of his sketches accompany the 
article and a reproduction of one of his finished paintings is used on 
the cover. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clair V. Mann of Rolla have been giving a fine 
series of historical programs over station KTTR since January, 1950. 
On August 14, a revised version of one of these programs entitled 
“Life of Major John B. Rucker, Father of ‘B. H.’”’ was printed in the 
Rolla Herald. 
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Hermann and its “Maifest,” which was observed May 23-25, 
were described in an article by Dorothy O. Moore in the St. Louts 
Post-Dispatch of May 23. 

The British-Indian attack on St. Louis in 1780 and the success of 
the St. Louisans in beating it back is memoralized in an article by 
Dickson Terry in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 26, the 172nd 
anniversary of the attack. 

An article by Rowland Smith in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
July 7 gives a resume of Ray Deer’s doctoral dissertation on the Mis- 
souri Farmers Association, its history and public relations media. 

Richard G. Baumhoff has written an article for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of August 19 on Lock and Dam No. 1 on the Osage 
River near Osage City. Begun in 1895 to handle freight on the river, 
the old structure is now obsolete and in disrepair. 


Early days in Dent County as centered around the Ephraim F. 
Bressie store are described in an article by Leighton Rutledge in the 
Salem Post of May 8. Included are pictures of the store and Bressie’s 
tombstone. 


The names of all Andrew Countians who served in the infantry 
during the Civil War are given in an article by Robert Birbeck in the 
Savannah Reporter of May 30. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


State of Missouri Official Manual for the Years 1951-1952. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Walter H. Toberman, Secretary of State. 
(Jefferson City [1952]). The new blue book is dedicated to Missouri 
men and women in the service of their country and it carries as a 
feature a 48-page article entitled “The Missouri Saga,” an illustrated 
history of the Missouri River, and “Missouri’s Renewed Capitol,” an 
account of the beauties of the capitol. 


Our Storehouse of Missouri Place Names. By Robert L. Ram- 
say. Missouri Handbook No. 2. The University of Missouri Bul- 
letin, Vol. 53, No. 34. (Columbia : University of Missouri, 1952. 160 
pp.) The author has identified, as nearly as possible, almost 2,000 
place names and has indexed them in this handbook as a sample of his 
research and that of a number of his graduate students over a con- 
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siderable period of years. Categories of names, some borrowed, some 
historical, others personal, topographical, and cultural are analyzed 
and classified to show Missouri’s rich inheritance in place names. 


Guide to the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection. The 
University of Missouri Bulletin, Library Series No. 22 (Columbia: 
University of Missouri, Nov. 8, 1952. 125 pp.) This booklet con- 
tains an alphabetical arrangement and good description of 598 sep- 
arate items or groups of items contained in the collection. The name 
of each item is numbered and emphasized by the use of large capital 
letters, making it very easy to find each entry. A twenty-page index 
adds immeasurably to its value. 


Journal of an Expedition to the Mauvaises Terres and the Upper 
Missouri in 1850. By Thaddeus A. Culbertson. Edited by John 
Francis McDermott. (Washington, D. C.: Government printing 
office, 1952. 164 pp.) (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Bulletin 147.) This day-by-day journal of young 
Thaddeus Culbertson who was sent out by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to study fossils and plants in the bad lands, is the only account, 
as well, of the Indians and the fur trade on the upper Missouri for 
1850. Leaving St. Louis on March 21 on the Mary Blane, Culbert- 
son notes his impressions of early Missouri towns in passing. The 
party left the boat at St. Joseph and traveled by horseback to Ft. 
Pierre and the mauvais terre, then by steamer again up the river to a 
point 2,700 miles above St. Louis. This edition of the journal, excel- 
lently edited by Professor McDermott, is based on portions of the 
original journal and copies in possession of the Missouri Historical 
Society, the Historical Society of Montana, and the Bureau of 
Ethnology. 


Legends and Lore of Missouri. By Earl A. Collins. (San An- 
tonio, Tex.: The Naylor Co., 1951. 115 pp.) The author has col- 
lected a group of folk stories which reflect early day customs, man- 
ners, and beliefs in Missouri and which give the real “tang” of the 
pioneer days of the state, now fast dying out. A section of photo- 
graphs by Garland Fronabarger enhances the legends and an index 
makes the information readily available. 


An Artist in America. By Thomas Hart Benton. (New York: 
University of Kansas City Press-Twayne Publishers, 1951. 324. pp.) 
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This revision of the author’s autobiography, originally published in 
1937, does not materially change the picture of Benton, the rebel, but 
he now believes that Missouri “has got used to” him and the Kansas 
City Star even writes him up as one of the “leaders of the town.” In 
fact he ends his book with the statement: “I was on the way to 
ending a lively career as just another sober and respectable elder, not 
substantially different from the kind I had so often laughed at.” 
That unbelievable statement is in an otherwise refreshingly frank and 
well-written book. 


Historic Spots in Old Barry County. By Nellie Alice Mills. 
(Monett, Mo.: The Free Will Baptist Gem, 1952. 154 pp.) This 
booklet is packed with facts and pictures of Barry County, one of Mis- 
souri’s southernmost tier of counties. The author has not only given 
dates and historic details but also interesting biographies and personal 
information which adds readability and value to the narrative. 


Themes from the Old West. By John Edward Hicks. (Kansas 
City: Mid-americana Press, 1952. 124 pp.) Made up of review- 
articles on fifteen non-fiction books reprinted from the editorial page 
of the Kansas City Star during the past few years, this volume gives a 
kaleidoscopic view of the Old West. John Edward Hicks, as reviewer 
and compiler, has chosen his subjects well and has performed a service 
in gathering together under one cover his excellent reviews. 


The Story of the Kingdom of Callaway. By Ovid Bell. (Fulton, 
Mo.: Published by the author, 1952. 29 pp.) The author gives an 
account of the episode in October, 1861, during the War between the 
States which gave Callaway County its name of the Kingdom of Calla- 
way. It was the result of an agreement between Gen. John B. Hen- 
derson and his Union troops and Col. Jefferson F. Jones who headed 
a band of Confederate sympathizers that the former would not invade 
Callaway County if Jones’ followers would disband. Since Callaway 
could negotiate, it was a kingdom. 


Political Conditions in Callaway before the Civil War Began. 
By Ovid Bell. (Fulton, Mo: Published by the author, 1952. 25 pp.) 
A short but concise and well annotated description is given in this 
booklet of the political events in Callaway County and Missouri from 
the election of November, 1860, to the capture of Camp Jackson on 
May 10, 1861. 
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Three Lives of Elizabeth. By Shirley Seifert. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 287 pp.) The three husbands of beau- 
tiful Elizabeth Moss of Boonville opened up three different lives for 
her in the exciting years from 1820 to the Civil War. Her first mar- 
riage to handsome Dr. Wilcox was for love and a modest home in 
Columbia ; her second to the wealthy William H. Ashley of St. Louis 
was for money and a brief career as a Washington hostess; and her 
third to Attorney-General John Jordan Crittenden of Kentucky was 
with the alluring vision of becoming the first lady of the land. 
Tradition has it that when Elizabeth was asked by her sister which 
she found the most satisfactory she answered that her life would 
have been incomplete without all three. The author has done a great 
deal of research for her story and has created an interesting and 
authentic picture of the times. 





Fairacres. By G. Poe Waters. (U.S. A.: The University of 
Denver Press, 1952. 463 pp.) Written by the great-granddaughter 
of James Shepherd, leading character in this novel, the story of the 
founding of Independence and pre-Civil War days in Jackson County 
is accurately told. The book portrays with sympathy the Southern 
side with Shepherd as the kind and paternalistic slave owner. 


Bullocks of Virginia and Kentucky and Their Descendants. 
Compiled by Mary Bullock Aker. (Typed, 1952. 42 pp.) The com- 
piler has traced the Bullocks and allied families from the first gen- 
eration in this country, Hugh Bullock, who came from Essex 
County, England, early in the 17th century. He had a patent for 
2,550 acres of land in York County, Virginia. From there some 
members of the family finally reached Missouri in the 19th century. 
Mrs. Aker has added copies of some interesting documents and a 
one-page index. 


OBITUARIES 


Beginning with this issue of the Review all obituaries will be 
shortened in order that those of members of the Society may be in- 


cluded. 


It would be greatly appreciated if the families of currently de- 
ceased members will notify us as soon as possible, giving a short 
obituary which should include in particular the dates of birth and 
death. 
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AseELs, Martin, Cabool: Born Sept. 25, 1868; died Aug. 24, 
1951. A retired printer and a member of the Society. 

Barker, Ear E., Kansas City: Born June 22, 1884; died Sept. 
18, 1951. Past national secretary of the Cosmopolitan Club and a 
salesman for Duff and Repp, Inc. A member of the Society. 

Brock, SaRAH Carr, Pasadena, Calif.: Born June 26, 1870; 
died Dec. 29, 1951. A farmer. A member of the Society. 

Bracc, Harotp, Columbia: Born Nov. 11, 1874; died Aug. 1, 
1952. A dentist and a member of the Society. 

Bricker, Mrs. Emity Evans, Fargo, N. D.: Born Oct. 26, 
1889; died July 25, 1951. A member of the Society. 

Brown, SAMUEL J., Kansas City: Born May 5, 1868; died July 
19, 1951. Contractor and builder. On the board of William Jewell 
College for many years. A member of the Society. 

Carter, E. Kemper, Kansas City: Born Feb. 10, 1884; died 
Dec. 23, 1951. Chairman of the board of the Carter-Waters con- 
struction corporation and a trustee of William Jewell College. A 
member of the Society. 

Cave, Ruopes E., St. Louis: Born Sept. 19, 1876; died Aug. 
27, 1951. Former circuit judge and attorney. A member of the 
Society. 

CHITTENDEN, Mrs. Earte P., Jefferson City: Born Apr. 14, 
1876; died Mar. 26, 1952. Past regent Webster Groves chapter of 
the D.A.R. and past historian of the Cole County Historical Society. 
A member of the Society. 

Cray, Cassius M., Mexico: Born Jan. 12, 1882; died Aug. 30, 
1950. Special assistant for President Wilson in the U. S. Intelligence 
Division. President of the Planters Cotton Company at Sikeston. A 
member of the Society. 

CoLuins, SisTeR CAROLINE, Normandy: Born Dec. 23, 1875; 
died Jan. 26, 1952. Provincial superior of the Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent De Paul. A member of the Society. 

CoLtins, JOHN M., Kansas City: Born May 24, 1891; died 
May 22, 1952. Editor of the Kansas City Weekly Star Farmer. 
1949 awarded the Ruben Brigham award for “meritorious service in 
agricultural journalism.” A member of the Society. 

CorriGan, Mrs. JAMeEs B., St. Louis: Born Mar. 3, 1873; died 
Feb. 3, 1951. A member of the Society. 
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DesLoce, Firmin V., Santa Barbara, Calif.: Born Nov. 22, 
1878; died May 18, 1952. Former lead mining executive and mem- 
ber of an early French family of St. Louis. A member of the Society. 

DorrscHUK, ALBERT N., Kansas City: Born in 1873; died Aug. 
11, 1952. A druggist for sixty-three years and an avid student of 
Missouri and Kansas City history. A member of the Society. 

Draper, Mrs. Maset Hopson, Joplin: Born Feb. 16, 1884; 
died Jan. 15, 1952. Author, public speaker, and dress designer. A 
member of the Society. 

Epwarps, GRANVILLE D., Cameron: Born Dec. 2, 1868; died 
June 2, 1952. Former dean of the Bible College of Missouri, 1914- 
1934. 

Frank M. Frissy, Bethany: Born Mar. 8, 1888; died July 25, 
1952. A lawyer and a state senator since 1943. A member of the 
Society. 

Gitpirps, Noet F., Kansas City: Born Sept. 22, 1873; died 
Jan. 21, 1952. Former gas service company employee. A member of 
the Society. 

Grttespi£, Mrs. M. K., Springfield: Born Dec. 21, 1877; died 
Feb. 2, 1952. Past regent of Rachel Donelson chapter of the D.A.R. 
A member of the Society. 

GLassEN, BEN A., Moberly: Born Feb. 18, 1886; died Apr. 20, 
1952. Executive vice-president of the Mechanics Bank and Trust 
Company, Moberly. A member of the Society. 

Gross, Mrs. W. C., St. Louis: Born May 19, 1892; died May 
16, 1951. A member of the Society. 

HAENSSLER, OsMuUND, St. Charles: Born Sept. 26, 1886; died 
Nov. 14, 1949. Attorney and secretary-manager of the St. Charles 
Building and Loan Association. A member of the Society. 

Hattock, Emmet O., Kansas City: Born July 17, 1881; died 
Mar. 24, 1952. Retired post office inspector in charge of the Kansas 
City division. A member of the Society. 

Hamitton, H. A., St. Louis: Born Feb. 1, 1877; died Nov. 1, 
1951. A lawyer and former circuit judge, 1921-1934. A member of 
the Society. 

Haran, Georce B., Pilot Grove: Born June 27, 1889; died 
May 20, 1952. Former editor and publisher of the Pilot Grove Rec- 
ord. Former president of the Missouri Press Association. A member 
of the Society. 
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HasKELL, Henry J., Kansas City: Born Mar. 8, 1874; died 
Aug. 20, 1952. Editor of the Star since 1928 and winner of two 
Pulitzer prizes, 1933 and 1944. A member of the Society. 

Hicpon, Mrs. U. S., Cheyenne, Wyo.: Born Oct. 3, 1873; died 
Jan. 6, 1952. <A teacher before her marriage. A member of the 
Society. 

HINKLE, JAMES FIELDING, Roswell, N. Mex.: Born Oct. 20, 
1864; died Mar. 26, 1951. Cattle raiser, banker, and governor of 
N. Mex., 1923-1925. A member of the Society. 

Horcukiss, Mrs. Epwarp G., St. Louis: Born Sept. 27, 1892; 
died Oct. 18, 1951. A member of the Society. 

Huttic, Cuarzes M., St. Louis: Born June 3, 1900; died June 
22, 1952; Vice-president of the Huttig Sash and Door Company and a 
Democratic leader. A member of the Society. 

Jorpan, GAMBLE, St. Louis: Born in 1869(?); died July 24, 
1952. Librarian of the St. Louis Law Library since 1888. A member 
of the Society. 

Law tess, Mrs. W. P., Blackwater: Born Mar. 29, 1878; died 
May 8, 1952. A member of the Society. 


Lee, JoHN Vincent, St. Louis: Born July 22, 1890; died 
June 16, 1951. An attorney and a member of the Society. 

Lowman, Mrs. Ipa V., Shelbyville: Born Mar. 20, 1878; died 
June 2, 1952. A member of the Society. 

McCormick, F. L., Moberly: Born Dec. 26, 1877; died July 
22, 1952. Retired physician and mayor of Moberly since 1944. A 
member of the Society. 

Mepuam, Mrs. GeorceE S., St. Louis: Born Dec. 26, 1867; 
died May 28, 1951. A member of the Society. 

Neg, Dan M., Kansas City: Born Apr. 1, 1888; died June 9, 
1952: A lawyer and former collector of internal revenue for western 
Missouri. 

Noten, ANNE, Monroe City: Born Dec. 20, 1889; died June 
3, 1952. Editor of the Monroe City News for thirty-six years and a 
member of the Society. 

Noxon, Greorce A., Kirkwood: Born Feb. 23, 1899; died Nov. 
19, 1951. General production manager of the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany till 1951. A member of the Society. 

Peters, Mrs. Frank L., Springfield: Born Mar. 25, 1898; died 
Apr. 6, 1952. A member of the Society. 
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RAGLAND, WILLIAM T., Orange, Calif.: Born Oct. 5, 1866; died 
June 6, 1952. Missouri supreme court judge, 1923-1933. 

Repry, Joun H., Hillsboro: Born June 20, 1863; died May 30, 
1952. Probate judge for twenty-four years until 1950. 

Ropcers, RoLtin W., Texarkana, Ark.: Born Sept. 30, 1867 ; 
died Aug. 26, 1951. A member of the Society. 

Scuutt, Louis Houck, Caruthersville: Born Jan. 22, 1895; 
died Sept. 15, 1951. Circuit judge since 1937. A member of the 
Society. 

SHocKLEY, MiInNIgE, Salt Lake City, Utah: Born May 22, 
1870; died July 18, 1951. A retired teacher and a member of the 
Society. 

Sitron, WILLIAM N., Chesterfield: Born Feb. 19, 1887; died 
Apr. 22, 1952. Retired director of the International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. A member of the Society. 

STEwart, THomAs J., Farmington: Born Oct. 24, 1873; died 
Oct. 9, 1951. Principal of the Flat River High School for thirty-seven 
years. A member of the Society. 

Taytor, RatpH M., Mound City: Born Apr. 5, 1896; died 
Apr. 26, 1952. Co-publisher of the Mound City News-Independent 
and a member of the Society. 

TepRow, JosePH H., Kansas City: Born Nov. 14, 1885; died 
Aug. 1, 1951. Transportation commissioner of the chamber of com- 
merce since 1920. Author. A member of the Society. 

Trowpripce, Luis Y., Kansas City: Born Aug. 12, 1866; died 
Mar. 6, 1952. A railway postal clerk before his retirement in 1929. 
A member of the Society. 

Van Creve, WittiAmM M., Macon: Born Feb. 10, 1880; died 
Aug. 13, 1951. A lawyer and a member of the Society. 

Wuite, WALTER Scott, Bolivar: Born Dec. 19, 1869; died 
May 22, 1951. A teacher and formerly in the furniture and under- 
taking business. A member of the Society. 

Wixtson, Jacos G., Denver, Colo.: Born July 7, 1881; died 
Feb. 12, 1952. A member of the Society. 

Woopwarb, Davin F., Independence: Born Sept. 10, 1861 ; died 
Dec. 10, 1951. A former farmer. A member of the Society. 

Yount, F. L., Tulelake, Calif.: Born Oct. 26, 1917; died Feb. 
7,1951. A member of the Society. 
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HOW ABOUT HIRING SOME MILKMAIDS? 
From The Daily Tribune, Jefferson City, January 30, 1881. 


Ed. Tribune: Please state in your paper whose duty it is to keep the 
rotunda and halls of the capitol properly cleaned; also whose business it is to 
keep the cows off the capitol grounds. A. B. 


THE WINTERS MUST NOT HAVE BEEN AS COLD THEN 


From the Fulton Telegraph, February 23, 1888. 

Quilts made of silk handkerchiefs are getting to be quite popular with the 
young ladies. A young lady gets each one of her gentlemen friends to give 
her a handkerchief, on which she embroiders his name, and then, placing the 
handkerchiefs together, makes a quilt of them. 


WERE THESE THE 1881 POODLE CUTS? 
From The Daily Tribune, Jefferson City, February 1, 1881. 


S. Di Franza, fashionable Hair Dresser, of St. Louis, will be in the city 
until after the Governor’s reception. She has Saratogo Waves, Croquettes, and 
Frizette, and everything else in the line of ladies’ hair dressing. Ladies will 
please leave their orders in time for the reception. 


THE MEN SOON CAUGHT THAT MISTAKE THOUGH 


Extracts from a thesis by Merrill E. Otis, The Election Laws of Missouri 
(1910), pp. 10-11. 


The principle of womans suffrage was recognized in a special act of the 
first General Assembly after the adoption of the Constitution [i.e. of 1820]. It 
was an act passed December 14, 1822, providing for the incorporation of Ste. 
Genevieve. (1) It provided “that all free white males and females over the 
age of twenty-one years, owning land in said Big Field (the territory in- 
corporated) or their legal representatives, shall be entitled to vote at all 
elections for trustees under this act.” The General Municipal Elections Act 
of December 18, 1824, however, restricted the suffrage to free white males. 


MR. GALLUP, TAKE NOTE 


From the Kansas City Times, June 11, 1952. Extracts from an article by 
Chester A. Bradley 


For almost a half century, Missouri has supported the winner in every 
presidential contest. Jt is the only one of the ten largest urban states with such 
a record—starting in 1904. And only two smaller states, Montana and Idaho, 
have a record which equals Missouri’s . . . Only Arizona and New Mexico have 
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never backed a loser in a presidential contest; but they are younger states, and 
did not enter the electoral college until 1912. Maine . . . has won and 
lost six times in the twelve presidentital elections since 1904... 

Missouri supported Theodore Roosevelt in 1904 . . . backed William How- 
ard Taft in 1908; Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and 1916; Warren G. Harding in 
1920; Calvin Coolidge, 1924; Herbert Hoover, 1928; Franklin. D. Roosevelt, 
four times ; and Harry S. Truman in 1948 .. . 


1874 GLAMOUR GIRLS 
From The St. Louis Magazine, VI (March, 1874), 107-08. 


Garments of perforated buckskin are a new feature in underwear. Being 
well ventilated, light, and soft-finished as velvet, warmth and comfort are so 
blended in their construction as to render heavy wrappings superfluous, even 
in our coldest climates. 

No. 1 — Isa Gentleman’s shirt . . . 


No. 2 — Is a Lady’s Long-sleeved Chemise, exquisitely molded to the 
form, and designed to accompany the new redingotes, which, to preserve the 
perfection of contour, are made up without lining. It extends over the bowels, 
which are more sensitive to cold than any other part of the body, and insures 
protection against climatic influences, so destructive to women of delicate 
constitutions. Price $6... 

No. 6 — Lady’s Drawers — is designed to accompany the chemise. They 
reach just below the knee, and are held in place by the garter. Price $6... 


NO NEED TO FEAR COLDS OR BOY FRIENDS EITHER 
From The Canton Press, Sept. 10, 1868. 


Make fall and winter dresses [for little girls] high in the neck and mod- 
erately long in the skirt, and then, with long drawers, a nice “boulevard” skirt, 
high boots and warm stockings, there need be no fear of colds. Even for party 
wear, nothing prettier has ever been discovered than high, gored dresses of 
bright colored merino, and little over-dresses, short skirt and bodice of black 
silk, and how much more sensible than the short, stiff skirts of white muslin, 
standing out like those of a little ballet dancer, and leaving neck and limbs 
exposed to cold or drafts of air. There is no need to make little girls minia- 
ture grandmothers, but it would be well to make their dresses a matter of far 
less importance to them during their childhood and the years that ought to be 
employed in study and in preparation for the business of life. 


THEY’D NEVER HEARD OF MALTHUS 


From The Daily Tribune, Jefferson City, January 9, 1881. 


Whether we are building too many railroads is an extremely important 
question which very closely concerns the future of the country ... we may 
safely say that the construction now is at a rate which cannot possibly be kept 
up for many years without grave disaster. We chronicle this week the con- 
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struction of 6,139 miles since the lst of January, and when all the information 
has been collected we shall find probably that something like 7,000 miles of 
railroad have been completed during the year . . . which is equivalent to an 
increase to fully 8 per cent. in the total mileage . .. while the annual in- 
crease in population is not usually more than 2% percent . . . The inevitable 
result is that there is a smaller number of people to support a mile of rail- 
road ... This process of reducing the number of persons per mile cannot go 
on forever.—Railroad Gasette. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR INSOMNIA 
From the Mexico Evening Ledger, May 6, 1952. 


. . . One of Audrain’s pioneer prominent citizens doffed his trousers with 
between $75 and $80 loose in the pockets, flung them carelessly over a chair, then 
climbed into bed with [Jesse James] and slept like a baby! ... 

It was back in February of ’82 Mr. [Earl] Cunningham said, at a hotel in 
the little town of Arnell Junction in western Missouri. Mr. Cunningham, 
in that territory on a stock buying trip, arrived late one evening at the little 
hotel, only to be told that no rooms were available. Suddenly a voice called 
down from upstairs, saying that if Mr. Cunningham didn’t mind, he would be 
glad to share his room. 

You're right. It was Jesse himself who had recognized the Cunningham 
voice and knew it belonged to a friend. They had met the previous December 

while Mr. Cunningham was unloading some corn from a railroad car here... 
Mr. Cunningham invited Jesse to have noon-day dinner with him at the Ringo 
House . . . Jesse selected the table where they sat; and it was one which placed 
the outlaw facing all the guests and opening to the room .. . 

So, Mr. Cunningham accepted Jesse’s invitation to share his bed and hos- 
pitality; and knew he and his cash were safe—for as he said “Jesse was a 
fine man.” 





YOU CAN’T “REST IN PEACE” WHEN YOU'RE BURIED NEAR THE MISSOURI 


From the Kansas City Star, August 7, 1951. Extracts from an article by 
John R. Hall. 


. . . Captain [Sarshel] Cooper was buried about 100 yards southeast of the 
fort he had built in Howard County, just across the Missouri River from 
Arrow Rock. His descendants in 1844 had a tombstone 36 inches high and 24 
inches wide cut as a monument for the grave. Before the stone had been 
completed and set, the great flood of 1844 covered the bottom with such a thick 
layer of silt and sand that it was impossible to find the grave . .. Relatives 
took the stone home and placed it in an upstairs room of a cabin... 

Sometime in the 1880s Nestor B. Cooper took the stone to his home and 
placed it under a walnut tree. Before he died, in 1898, he presented the stone 
to Central college in Fayette, and it was put in the school museum. 

Another big flood rolled down the Missouri River valley in 1903. It... 
cut instead of depositing at the old fort’s cemetery . . . A great-grand-daughter 
of Captain Cooper went with other relatives to the cemetery after the water sub- 
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sided . . . Sarshel had a perfect set of teeth at his death, although he was 
52 years old. So, when an adult skull was found with all teeth seemingly per- 
fect, the descendants felt sure they had discovered the skeleton of their 
famous ancestor. 

The bones of Captain Cooper were reburied in the Joseph Cooper family 
graveyard . . . Today they still are in an unmarked grave, this. one on a high 
hill which overlooks a great stretch of country his descendants came to 
possess. The tombstone reposes against the stone wall of the museum at 
Central college . . . 


HE GOT HIS START IN MISSOURI 


From the Amarillo (Texas) Sunday News and Globe, August 14, 1938. 


J. A. Whittenburg left his home in Missouri with $13 in his pocket when 
he was 12 years old. When he died in October of 1936 Dun and Bradstreet 
estimated his personal fortune at $5,000,000. 

The colorful Panhandle rancher and oil man was born in Chillicothe, Mo., 
in 1857. During his 12th year he laid plans to run away from home. He 
sold apples and newspapers until he had saved what he believed to be an ample 
sum, $13. 

Early in the morning his mother sent him out after wood and he caught 
a train headed for Texas . . . He worked for his half-brother in Texas for a 
few years, before making his first drive up the trail in 1876. He moved to 
Young County, homesteading 80 acres, and married Tennessee Ann Parham in 
1878. He moved to Lamar County, from there to Wilbarger County, and from 
there into Oklahoma. 

It was while he was in Oklahoma that a peddler showed him a geologic 
map, which had Hutchinson County on it. The map showed that there were 
oil possibilities in that area. In 1898 he filed on four sections of land in the 
county. 

He kept acquiring more land until in 1920 he had 25,000 acres, well stocked 
with cattle. Later, oil came in on his property in Young, Oklahoma, and 
Hutchinson counties. 

. . . The wealthy cattleman died in October of 1936 of injuries suffered in 
an automobile crash . . . 


HANDS ACROSS MISSOURI 


From the Kansas City Times, July 9, 1952. Extracts from “Missouri Notes” 
by Chester A. Bradley. 


Hands across Missouri: The Southeast Missourian of Cape Girardeau “ex- 
tends its best wishes to the Courier-Post of Hannibal . . . and to the talented 
group of men and women who have made it a superior newspaper .. .” 

Such were the congratulations as the Courier-Post moved into its big 
new building a few days ago and the Missourian noted that “one feature of the 
large new business office stresses the cultural interest of the Hannibal pub- 
lishers in the permanent development in their community. The walls are covered 
with oil paintings depicting the early history, such as the building of the first 
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railroad across Missouri, which started at Hannibal, the first railroad mail 
service, which also started there, the life of Mark Twain, and many other 
things of which all Hannibal residents are proud. It has been said that Hannibal 
has had more gifts from its distinguished citizens than any other Missouri city 
of its size, and this fact is stressed . . .” 

The Courier-Post, now published by E. L. Sparks, is a unit of the Lee 
Syndicate, and is the successor of newspapers published in Hannibal for 114 
years. Mark Twain served his apprenticeship there and his brother was among 
the editors. 

Recognition of the Courier-Post development by the Southeast Missourian 
has an extra significance because the Missourian is published in one of the 
nation’s most attractive newspaper plants. 


WHEN EVERY FIRE WAS A BOOST SOCIALLY 
From the Clinton Daily Democrat, November 14, 1946 


. .. Two Clintonians have followed this progressive movement [toward 
new fire equipment] with deeper interest than most citizens, for they were 
former members of the old Phenix Hook and Ladder Company, the pride 
of Clinton and famous over a wide area back in the gay nineties—Dr. S. T. 
Neill and C. J. Keil... 

In those days the intra-city contests and tournaments between fire depart- 
ments were the sporting events of the day and there was enthusiasm, color, and 
excitement as the beautiful belles waved pennants and the gay young blades 
cheered lustily. 

The fire department was composed of volunteers who represented the best 
athletic talent of the town, young men who could run a certain distance in a 
prescribed number of seconds. There was a social element, also, and the fire- 
men were the heroes of the day in those contests, and they wore frock coats, 
striped trousers and high silk hats until the hour of the contest arrived; then 
they stripped down to track suits and donned spiked running shoes. 

One type of race was the hook and ladder contest in which the firemen 
would pull the 1300-pound hook and ladder cart over a measured distance, jerk 
off a 30-foot ladder, within the final 100 feet, raise it upright, holding it by hand, 
and a fireman would scale it. When he touched the top round of the ladder 
time was called. 

According to the old records, the Clinton Phenix Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany covered a measured 300 yards and put a fireman at the top of the ladder in 
46% seconds. The 200-yard course was covered in just 353 seconds .. . 

As the ladder was pulled off the truck, the climber who was the late Louis 
Snyder, then a small and very attractive young man, would start up the rounds. 
By the time his companions had raised the ladder to the perpendicular, he 
would be at the top round... Mr. Keil recalls that he ran 50 feet and 
scaled a 30-foot ladder in 614 seconds. 

In a tournament held at Nevada, the course was laid out in lanes and the 
Clinton department found that in the middle of their lane was a small tree. 
The cart could not go around it without getting into the other lanes . . . The 
Clinton firemen appealed to the owner of the land for permission to cut down 
the tree, but he refused. 
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The late H. P. Faris was more practical and he offered to “buy” the tree 
and his cash offer was accepted. The firemen went to work with axes and the 
tree was soon cut down and the ground levelled off. The Phenix Company 
then proceeded to win first place... 

There was similar competition with the hose cart companies. The hose 
was on a huge reel which was pulled by hand to the fire . . . With the changes 
brought by civic progress, it was found that the hose cart could be pulled more 
quickly if attached to a horse-drawn cart. A premium was offered to the first 
horse drawn vehicle to reach the fire department when the fire bell rang, and 
there was generally a mad race of grocery store delivery carts, wagons and 
buggies... 

Old timers tell it that H. P. Faris, driving a 2-wheel buggy, was near the 
fire house when the bell rang and he offered his services. Jesse Cashman rolled 
out the hose reel and got in the back seat of the buggy, holding on to the 
tongue of the hose cart. 

Mr. Faris flapped the reins and the horse pranced forward. The sudden 
jerk pulled off the back seat and left Mr. Cashman still in the cushion seat 
and hanging on to the hose cart, in the middle of the street. 

Time moved on and a new generation pointed with pride to the new 
horse-drawn wagon, painted bright red . . . pulled by two black horses 
Then came the gasoline era . . . with a new red fire truck, a Ford Model T. 


PRE-CONVICTION PARDONS IN MISSOURI 


From Case and Comment, January-February, 1952. Excerpts from an article 


by John R. Hall. 


In the early decades of statehood, Missouri governors had authority in 
granting pardons equal to the royal prerogatives of the kings of England. The 
Missouri Supreme Court said so. 

The governors could even extend clemency before conviction, freeing the 
accused by a mere dip of the executive pen. 

Jim, “a man of Colour,” was the happy recipient of such gubernatorial power 
after two years of trial vicissitudes that began at the February, 1833, terms of 
the circuit court in Saline County, Missouri. He was under grand jury in- 
dictment for killing a white man... [In three trials] juries failed to come 
to an agreement as to Jim’s innocence or guilt... 

When Jim, in custody of the sheriff, reported for the July, 1835, term of 
court a new judge, David Todd, was on the bench. The record for that date 
shows this entry: “The defendant, by his attorney, filed his pardon for the 
crime, with which he is charged, from the executive of this state and asks leave 
to plead the same, and the judge of the court, being the master and owner of 
the slave, a change of venue is awarded for that cause to Lafayette County . . .” 

Jim got his freedom in Lafayette County . . . The court record there reads: 

“This day came the attorney prosecuting for the state and the defendant by 
his attorney and pleads and brings into court a full and free pardon from the 
governor of this State for the offense with which he stands indicted which 
being seen by the Court it is considered that the said pardon be allowed and that 
the prisoner be pardoned. . .” 
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[In a later case, January, 1860] the Missouri Supreme Court’s ... deci- 
sion... reads: “The constitution (Article 4, Paragraph 6) ordains that the 
governor shall have power to remit fines or forfeitures and, except in cases 
of impeachment, to grant reprieves and pardons. Thus it will be seen that, with 
a single exception, the power of pardon is absolute and uncontrolled and the 
governor possesses that prerogative in as ample manner as it is enjoyed by 
the kings of England . . .” 


A MISSOURIAN WHO “MONKIED AROUND WITH SNAKES” 


From the Bonne Terre Bulletin, Dec. 29, 1949. Extracts from an article by 
L. L. Richardson. 


. .. Going to [Julius Hurter’s] two-story brick home which still stands 
at 2346 South Teuth street, in St. Louis, the present residents informed that 
they heard that one time a doctor or something lived there who “monkied around 
with snakes” .. . 

Hurter . . . had a penchant for herpetology .. . reptiles and snakes. He 
frequently traveled through our Southeast collecting specimens. He made such 
a thorough search throughout Missouri for reptiles that no new species have 
ever been discovered since . . . 

Julius Hurter, Sr. was born at Schaffhausen, Switzerland, July 9, 
1842 .. . A young man educated in draftsmanship, at the age of 23 Julius 
Hurter immigrated to America . . . He decided to come south to St. Louis. . . 
He met Catherina Schnyder, a girl from Kriens, Switzerland. He courted 
little Catherine for a year, married her and settled down as mechanical 
engineer of the Fulton Iron Works. A position he held until his retirement in 
1906... 

Reflecting upon this St. Louis naturalist, Chief Curator Richard C. 
Froeschner of fhe Museum of Science . . . remarked . . . “Hurter’s early in- 
terest in birds resulted in a fine collection of more than 200 speci.iiens he 
mounted himself which are now on exhibit here at the museum. The museum 
also has a small assortment of reptiles and amphibians that Hurter pre- 
served...” 

The exodus of Hurter’s preserved reptile collection went to the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D. C. after his death ... An early U. S. 
National Museum bulletin stated when the collection arrived: “Preeminent 
among accessions in the entire history of this division was a bequest from Mr. 
Julius Hurter, Sr., of St. Louis, Mo. Hurter has gathered one of the largest 
and finest collections of its kind in existence. Not satisfied with local repre- 
sentations, Mr. Hurter made several collecting trips to neighboring states and 
to Cuba and Central America . . .” 


THEY WANTED ORATORY 
From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, October 12, 1935. 


The dedication of the Senator Wm. J. Stone monument at Nevada this 
week recalls to many Macon county people the various visits here of the 
famous statesman. 
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But when Stone first came to Macon county he was not very well known. 
Some of the papers had referred to him derisively as Gum-Shoe Bill. The late 
Senator Web M. Rubey seemed to be the only man in town who knew Stone . . 
Rubey got a little notice for the visitor in one of the papers. He met Stone at 
the depot and walked with him to the courthouse... . 

There were not more than 25 people at the meeting. Rubey told them who 
Stone was, and the man from Nevada unhinged his legs and stood up. Op- 
ponents used to speak of Stone as the man with “an affidavit face.” He was thin 
featured, and he had a lock of hair on his forehead he was constantly thrusting 
back... 

Stone meandered along for something like a half hour or so, saying nothing 
in particular, it seemed, but just talking in a friendly way until he observed 
his small group was getting [interested] in that strange creature and wonder- 
ing what the Sam Hill he’d say next. They wouldn’t have been surprised if he 
had broken out in song or danced a jig. But what he did was to suddenly 
straighten up, sweep back the contumacious lock of hair and exclaim in tones 
vibrating with earnestness : 

“Fellow citizens! Place your banner in whatsoever hands you will. I will 
follow it as loyally and as intrepidly as did Knights of Castile follow the banner 
of D’Laura; follow it as did those gallant Scottish gentlemen who followed 
the proud heart of Bruce when tossed [against?] the Moorish cavalry on the 
sunny hills of Spain!” 

Then he sat down, and the people with cheers and yells, almost as one 
man, rushed forward to shake him by the hand. They realized the party had 
a leader and that it wouldn’t be long before “Gum-Shoe Bill” would come into 
his heritage. 

COVERED WAGON SAGA 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 9, 1951. Extractsefrom an article 
by Arthur Jobson. 


. . . Modern highways, which cut straight across the hills, lack much of 
the charm and beauty of the old roads that followed the timbered ridges. 

Often deep in clay that clung to wagon wheels solid to the hubs, or ankle 
deep in choking dust, the old country road nevertheless was picturesque .. . It 
was traveled by legions of covered wagons whose occupants seemed to burn 
with a passion for the west—never east. 


Many of these homeless people were beggars ... A few still possessed a 
remnant of former wealth and culture. Some were habitual rovers .. . 
An uncle of mine lived on one of these main-traveled dirt roads . . . One 


bleak day in November when an icy rain was falling, our eyes were caught by 
two horses which were mere skeletons with skin stretched over them. 

They were hitched to a shabby covered wagon with wheels that buckled, 
covered to the hubs with mud. On the seat a man, pallid, bent and scantily 
clad, was holding the reins. Besides him cowered a child of 10 wrapped in a 
ragged blanket. 


In the body of the wagon, lying on a mattress pressed down amidst broken 
furniture and kitchenware, lay a gaunt woman. A lump on the surface of the 
quilt beside her showed that a child must be there . . . 
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Thus came Jack McCain to our neighborhood. In dire straits he could 
go no farther, seemingly a hopeless wreck. But we misjudged the resiliency of 
his Scotch blood. 

With the help of neighbors the family was nursed back to health and 
strength and eventually settled in a nearby clearing. Here the thrifty Jack. . . 
prospered and became a man of some importance in the community .. . 


DEBUNKING THE BUNK ABOUT JESSE JAMES 


From Pageant magazine, June, 1952, with the editor’s permission. Extracts 
from an article by Homer Croy, entitled “Let’s Not Libel Jesse James.” 


Jesse James was betrayed and killed by one of his own men 70 years ago 
this month . . . The amount of misinformation about Jesse James is large and 
impressive. There have been nine motion pictures made bout him. Not one 
has told the truth. A good example is a motion picture called Jesse James 
made in 1937 [which] . . . told how Jesse and Frank went bad because the rail- 
road ran through their farm and wouldn't pay them a cent. Well, that railroad 
was just four miles from the farm. 

There have been 451 dime novels about Jesse James . . . [In] Jesse 
James, Gentleman, . . . Jesse was more of a gent‘eman than Lord Chester- 
field .. . If Jesse had read this, he would have . . . shot [the author] down. 

In Missouri a man (John R. Musick) made a living for 10 years by writing 
books about Jesse James. He never saw Jesse James... 

The late Robert L. Ripley, who drew “Believe It Or Not,” ... on No- 
vember 5, 1937, had a thrilling picture with the headline, Frank James Buried 
$2,000,000—Then Forgot Where He Buried It . . . Neither Frank nor Jesse 
ever buried even a plugged nickel . . . In fact, in all their professional work, 
Jesse and Frank never got in bowshot of a million dollars, let alone two million. 

There are 11 Jesse James caves in the United States . .. Five of these 
charge admission . . . But there is one bothersome fact. Jesse James never 
hid in a cave in his life. He always said that a man in a cave was like a 
ground squirrel in the ground .. . 

Another choice bit of misinformation is that Jesse James was not killed 
that April day in St. Joseph, Missouri. In fact, since that event, five men have 
gone over the country saying they were Jesse. The last one was J. Frank 
Dalton . . . [who] made more money lecturing about Jesse James than Jesse 
James himself did in all his professional career . . . Zee [Jesse’s wife] did not 
have enough money to pay for the casket; the funeral expenses were paid by 
friends. In fact, all she had to her name was $250. This was all that Jesse 
James left, except his horses and guns. She was so poor that she went out, 
briefly, as lecturer. But she was not good at it. Finally a professional talker 
was engaged; Zee sat with her two children on the stage and, at the end of the 
lecture, answered questions from the audience. 

Jesse, you may be surprised to know, had a sense of humor .. . 

When a posse was formed to chase Jesse and his men, they rode madly 
after them in a walk. They didn’t want to tangle with the best shots in 
America. 
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SCHOOL TEACHING A HAZARDOUS JOB A CENTURY AGO 


From the Liberty Tribune, June 16, 1949. Excerpts from an article in the 
St. Louis Times reprinted in the Middletown Chips, April 16, 1914. 


Editor’s Note: Prof. James Love, the subject of this article, written by 
Ovid Bell, Fulton publisher, and reprinted in the Middletown Chips under date 
of April 16, 1914, founded the old Clay County Seminary, (1855) ... He 
came to Liberty in 1853 from Fulton to teach in William Jewell College, later 
establishing a school for young ladies. Mr. Love died in Liberty the year the 
article was written at the age of 94 years. 


The man who declares that the world is growing worse should visit Prof. 
James Love, the oldest Missouri educator and the oldest alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and hear him tell of conditions in a Missouri town seven 
decades ago. Ovid Bell, editor of the Fulton Gazette, recently interviewed the 
veteran, now in his ninety-fourth year at Liberty . . . 


Prof. Love taught school in Fulton seventy-two years ago. He came 
from .. . Kentucky . . . and when he learned that “Peg-Leg Davy” Dunlap, 
the Fulton schoolmaster, had left town, he opened a private or “subscription” 
school. The first year he had about fifty pupils at $5 to $10 apiece, netting 
about $300 for his year’s work. A good teacher received only $8.33 a month in 
Kentucky then, he said, so he remained in Fulton seven years, establishing an 
academy which grew into the present Westminster College. 


The first year Mr. Love taught in Fulton he whipped one of his pupils, a 
son of Dr. Nathan Kouns. The Doctor shot the teacher in the shoulder. Prof. 
Love tried to “draw” but the irate parent was too quick for him. 


Though Fulton was but a tiny hamlet, there were a half dozen saloons. 
“Selling liquor was as respectable in those days,” said Prof. Love, “as selling 
dry goods or groceries. Few persons hesitated to go into a saloon. Why, I 
was taken into a saloon when I was shot, and I was a member of the Presby- 
terian church and a Sunday School teacher! Most of the stores always kept 
a barrel of whiskey on hand for the free use of their customers. There was no 
ban on gambling, either. Gambling had not been prohibited by law . . .” 


Prof. Love graduated from the University of Missouri in 1853. He says 
that but for his difference with the doctor who shot him he might have remained 
in Fulton and been a member of the first class from Westminster College. The 


difficulty with the doctor forced him to go armed all the time. He said to Mr. 
Bell: 


“It was nothing unusual for me to walk into my schoolroom, unbuckle my 
pistol belt and lay my arms down on my desk before my pupils. I had to go 
armed when I went to the Post Office or to church. I never passed Dr. Kouns 
without watching every move he made, and he was equally vigilant. When we 
met we turned as we passed and watched each other out of pistol range. Living 
in such a way became irksome to me, and finally I announced when my school 
closed in 1849 that I would not reopen it. I told the pupils my reason and said 
that they might call it cowardice, or what not, but I did not want to live in a 
place where it was necessary for me to have a body guard when I went to the 


Post Office.” 
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Dr. Kouns was fined $500 for shooting Prof. Love but the Governor of Mis- 
souri promptly remitted the fine. Consequently for six or seven years the 
Professor and the Doctor kept their trigger fingers in training .. . 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL AND A NEW REASON FOR THE GROWTH OF KANSAS CITY 


From the Kansas City Star, May 15, 1952. Extracts from an article by Henry 
Van Brunt. 


That meticulous Kansas City historian of the Santa Fe Trail, Dean Earl 
Wood, . . . believes that a historical marker in front of the north building of 
Shawnee Mission requires a bit of judicious editing, ... one paragraph is 
misleading. This paragraph reads: 

“This road was part of the Santa Fe and Oregon trails. Troops for the 
War with Mexico, caravans for the Southwest and thousands of covered 
wagons bound for Oregon and California, including 100,000 Forty-niners, passed 
this way.” ... 

In his book, The Old Santa Fe Trail from the Missouri River, Wood 
referring to the route under discussion, writes: . . . “The considerable num- 
ber of streams and rivulets and the low ground about the mission, taken to- 
gether with the fact that Indian children were taught school there, strongly 
militates against the idea that the main Santa Fe trail with its enormous 
trafic in wagons weighing two tons or more, ever could have gone between 
the mission buildings of this old road.” 

Wood believes the marker paragraph should be changed to point out the 
fact that the road or trail thus marked was used long before establishing of the 
Santa Fe trail trade at Westport and more than a generation before the gold 
rush. Its users were French fur traders on the long route from South Pass, 
Wyo., through Topeka, Lawrence and Zarah, Kan., slicing northeastward 
through the heart of present Kansas City to Francois Chouteau’s warehouse on 
the Missouri River. 

When the heavy traffic of the Santa Fe trade came along, it followed the 
ridges . . . South of Westport, it crossed Brush creek at about present Wornall 
road and continued toward Southwest High School. Wood has traced the 
course of the Overland Park leg of the trail, maintained at a width of 100 
feet from a point north of Southwest High School on Wornall road across 
Seventieth and State Line. He feels that a marker should be erected at a point 
near the heart of Overland Park ... where the main Santa Fe and Oregon 
trails intersected, at the village or trading post of Glenn. 

Furthermore, Wood believes that a primary factor in the creation of Kan- 
sas City ... was the rolling, open prairies stretching for miles south of the 
Wornall and Ward farms, well watered for pasturage of oxen and trail horses. 
They “were covered,” write William R. Bernard, Westport pioneer, “with tents 
and wagons, and appeared like the camp of a great army. This was in 1848 
following the Sutter’s Mill gold discovery.” 

Implicit in the Bernard quotation is the indication that trail drivers... 
customarily parked their heavy wagons on the prairies, using a spring wagon 
or the back of a horse for transportation to Westport .. . 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA FOUND IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin: Missouri Historical Society, July: “Dr. William Beaumont 
Comes to St. Louis,” by Mrs. Max W. Myer; “Changing Times on a 
Boon’s Lick Farm,” by Lilburn A. Kingsbury; “Archeological Rambles 
Near Fenton in the Spring of 1881,” by Oscar W. Collet. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, July: “Johann Andreas August Gra- 
bau,” Part II, by Johann A. Grabau. 

Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, May: “Elizabeth Benton 
(Kansas City, Mo.) [chapter]”; ibid., July: “Alexander Doniphan (Lib- 
erty, Mo.) [chapter]”; “Jane Randolph Jefferson (Jefferson City, Mo.) 
[chapter]”; ibid., August: “Bowling Green [chapter].” 

Ford Times, June: “Moss of the Wilderness” [aquatic plant harvesting at 
farm of Buford Morgan], by Don Cullimore. 

Geographical Review, 1952: “Voting Habits in the United States,” by Robert 
M. Crisler. 

Harpers. September: “The Turning Point for Lewis and Clark,” by Bernard 
De Voto. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, May: “Vincent B. Osborne’s Civil War Experi- 
ences,” edited by Joyce Farlow and Louise Barry. 

Memoir of the Missouri Archaeological Society, No. 2: “Graham Cave, an 
Archaic Site in Montgomery County, Missouri,” by Wilfred D. Logan. 

Mid-America, July: “The Missouri Radicals and the Re-election of Lincoln,” 
by David D. March. 

Midwest Folklore, Summer: “Missouri Folktales,” by Vance Randolph. 

Museum Graphic [St. Joseph, Mo.], Spring: “The Legend of Jesse James,” 
by Lee Starnes; “J. C. Robidoux,” by Bartlett Boder; “Great Floods,” by 
Bartlett Boder ; ibid., Summer: “Felix Robidoux,” by Bartlett Boder; “Ben 
Holladay,” by Bartlett Boder; “Rudolph Frederick Kurz,” by Roy E. Coy. 

National Genealogical Society Quarterly, June: “A Belated Census of Earliest 
Settlers of Cape Girardeau County, Missouri,” compiled by the Rev. Wm. J. 
Gammon. 

The Social Studies, May: “Mark Twain and Education,” by Robert H. Black. 
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